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APOLEON’S definition of genius—swccess—like 
N most of his aphorisms, possesses more truth than 
poetry ; for, no matter how much we may apologize, 
extenuate, defend or explain, the world is more interested 
in unmerited triumph than in heroic failure ; in success- 
ful results than in fruitless endeavors, and this applies 
as equally to the business as to the social and _ political 
worlds. Investigation proves, however, that the success 
to which we all aspire, contrary to the opinions enter- 
tained by many, is, as a rule, more the result of unwearied 
industry, the exercise of common sense, and the observ- 
ance of recognized business principles than the possession 
of special advantages or brilliancy of intellect— of sys- 
tematic endeavor than pyrotechnic display. It is true 
that despite all precautions, ‘‘ the best laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft aglee,”’ and that misfortune sometimes 
overtakes the efforts of the most deserving, but it is 
equally true that in a large majority of instances the 
tombstones in the graveyard of ‘ Failure” are evidences 
of criminal carelessness and utter disregard of necessary 
business precautions rather than monuments of deserving, 
unavailing effort. While a life insurance policy in and 
of itself is no assurance of longevity, tabulated esti- 
mates, founded on practical experience, furnish a rational 
basis upon which to average the lives of the insured ; so, 
while a non-failing business system cannot be guaran- 
teed, there are certain fundamental principles, which 
difficulties 
justify us in expecting success to crown our efforts in 


if observed where no_ insuperable exist, 
the financial and mechanical management of a printing 
office. 

The men or firms which expect to succeed in this age 
of excessive competition, must realize that they live in 
an age of progress; that they must keep pace with the 
demands of the times, and that in no branch of business 
has this progress been more clearly developed than in 


the printing business. This statement is verified by a 





cursory glance at the improvements made therein in a 
few decades— inventions and improvements which have 
superseded the old token Washington and Columbian, 
with the perfecting press, moving like a thing of life, 
capable of turning out the almost incredible number of 
96,000 sheets per hour; which, by the aid of improved 
machinery, material and processes, produce designs 
which challenge the efforts of the photographer, and by 
which a forest tree may be cut down, sent to the paper 
manufacturer, ground into pulp, made into paper, sent 
to the printer, and on which the following morning may 
be read the latest events of interests occurring in every 
The of 


material progress are distinctly observable, having per- 


portion of the habitable globe. effects this 
meated all ranks of society and all sections of the country, 
to a greater or lesser degree; elevated public taste, 
diffused knowledge, relegated the antediluvian to ob- 
scurity, and placed the advantages secured within the 
reach of those to whom a short time ago they were 
unattainable. 

There is no longer excuse for slovenly work, or reason 
why the country merchant should not be able to get his 
printing done as satisfactorily at home as in the larger 
cities ; no reason why a country printing office should 
not be as well equipped, as well conducted, and turn out 
as acceptable work as a city printing office. That such 
can be the case I may mention the fact that many of the 
best specimens of typography I receive are the produc- 
tions of so-called country printers. In fact, there are 
mushroom towns in Kansas and Nebraska, and even in 
the British northwestern territories, managed by pro- 
gressive workmen, which turn out jobs that many a city 
office would be proud to father. In this, as in other 
examples which could be cited, it is not as much the 
craving after the impracticable as the proper appreciation 
and use of what is possessed that shows the inherent 
qualities of the man or develops his resources. Contrast, 
for example, the complaint of the chronic croaker, who 
always makes a mountain out of a molehill, or the shearer 
who never gets a good hook, with the man who accepts 
the situation; who utilizes to the best advantage the 
material at his command ; determines half a loaf is better 
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than no bread, and that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and I will show you the difference between success 
and failure. Indeed, a country printing office is one of 
the best training schools to show the material of which 
a workman is composed. Let us take acommon example: 
A display line, set in wooden type, lacks a certain letter. 
The ‘‘croaker” curses fate and folds his hands, deploring 
his lack of opportunities ; the other takes an impression 
of the letter desired, pastes it on the bottom of one of a 
similar width, and with the aid of a sharp blade of a 
pocket-knife, duplicates, in a short time, the character 
required, A tint-block is indispensable: the ‘*chronic”’ 
growls about his want of facilities; the other, equal to 
the emergency, procures a piece of patent leather, glues 
it to an old electrotype block, or in its absence, manu- 
factures one, and secures what is needed ; if an outlined 
tint is preferred, a piece of lace pressed into the leather 
with a hot iron obtains the object in view. A new roller 


is required. The old fogy, never-learn-by-experience 


printer putters over the old glue and molasses com- 
pound, and wastes more time in turning out an inferior 
article than it is worth; while the wide-awake workman 
secures, without fuss or delay and at less expense, a 
composition roller made to order, specially adapted to 
climate and the season of the year when used. Another 


press is demanded; one picks up a discarded rattle- 
bang, foolishly imagining he can save a few dollars by 
so doing; the other selects a modern improved, trusting 
to find his recompense in increased patronage, and the 
means at his command, to retain it—and his judgment is 
generally correct, because in the pressroom, as in other 
departments, the best will be found the cheapest in the 
long run. I might continue, but the examples cited are 
sufficient to illustrate the idea I desire to convey. 

The country compositor, educated under proper 
auspices, is, in truth, the hope of the trade, so far as the 
production of a good all-round printer is concerned. 
The mammoth establishments in many of our large cities 
which adopt the department system or which confine 
themselves to a certain class of work have their draw- 
backs as well as their advantages, because the learner 
and journeyman employed therein alike move from day 
to day in the same old rut; and even in the smaller 
offices the sfecta/ty system is gradually superseding the 
‘sgeneral run of work,” hence the necessity for the 
proper training of the country printer. ‘The specialist is 
well enough in his sphere, but change the character of 
his work or base of operations, and he feels and acts 
like a fish out of water. Instead of being able to perfect 
himself in every detail, as formerly, the subdivision and 
creation of special departments limits his practical 
knowledge and too frequently destroys his opportunities 
for future advancement. He may be able to produce a 
railroad card in colors and yet unable to impose a twelve- 
page pamphlet ; to cast up and set a rate or tariff sheet, 
and powerless to produce a creditable letter or bill head 
from, manuscript; to card and 
unable to justify and lock up an intricate blank, and _ so 
I do not claim, however, 


compose a_ business 


on to the end of the chapter. 
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that the most careful, varied or persistent instruction, 
under the most skillful master, will develop equal ability 
in all learners, because in the printing, as in other trades, 
will be found those who have mistaken their calling ; 
neither do I claim that equal tastes or adaptation for all 
classes of work will be equally displayed, but I do claim 


that under the system pursued in many establishments a 


great injustice has been done, and is being done the 
printers of the future by the practices referred to, and 
that it is to the country printing office we must look to 
furnish the corrective. 

So much has been said and written, and so much can 
be profitably said and written on the subject to which | 
have been assigned, ‘*’The Management of a Printing 
Office,” 
practical, 
gleaned from and based on experience rather than strive 


that I have preferred to present a few plain, 
unpretentious, common = sense suggestions, 
after anything original or specially attractive, and briefly 
refer to some of the rules and regulations which should 
be observed, the enforcement of which, in my humble 
judgment, would be conducive to success; and as you 
have been saturated with ideas regarding the manage- 
ment, business, editorial and financial, of the newspaper, 
my remarks will be directed in the main to another and 
equally important feature—the management of the job 
department. Among them I would suggest : 

Whenever practicable, furnish vour office with type 
bodies cast on the point or self-justifying, interchangeable 
system, even if you have to make a temporary sacrifice to 
do so. ‘The eventual recompense will amply repay both 
yourself and customers; and I have yet to meet the 
first printer making the change who would go back to 
the old order of things under any circumstances. ‘The 
delay, annoyances and time wasted in paper and card- 
board justification alone, which have so frequently ren- 
dered perfect register impossible, will be avoided, while 
your facilities for turning out work will be increased at 
least one-fourth. WHave your rules and leads cut to regu- 
lar lengths, placed in proper cases, and insist upon their 
being kept so. Some compositors seem to have a pen- 
chant for chopping, no matter what the character of the 
job given. Such men sometimes waste more material 
than their services are worth, and the sooner they receive 


their congé the better. : 
Exercise judgment tn the selection of type faces. 


There are certain standard serviceable series which 
never grow old, which in the hand of the intelligent, 
qualified compositor are rendered becoming in all classes 
of work, and which are indispensable in every office. 
Gothics, antiques, clarendons, celtics, etc., are certainly 
more appropriate even in so-called fancy jobs, and can 
be used to more profit and advantage therein than half 
the fantastic, grotesquely absurd, nondescript produc- 
tions, yclept ‘‘art faces,” the use of which offends good 


taste and depletes the pocket. setter half a dozen 
available series, and fonts in series are always preferable, 


But it 


than a score which simply lumber up the office. 
does not follow that the country printer must play second 
If the 


fiddle to the city graduate, even in art printing. 
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use of the curving or mitering machine or wrinkler is 
impracticable in the average country job office, their 
choicest productions are now available, and can be kept 
in stock. ‘The wind has been tempered to the shorn 


lamb; and to know when and where and how to use 


them to advantage depends as much on the taste of the 


artist as his ability to produce them. 

Secure the best presses the market affords, Yecause 
good presswork is essential to good work, newspaper 
or job; and because the best is invariably the most 
economic in the end—and see that you get men who 
know how to take care of them. Get rid of your wheez- 
ing, Whooping-cough machinery —the sooner the better. 
Good presswork can make an inferior job a passable one, 
while the production of the most artistic compositor can 
be and is too often ruined by defective machinery or 
incompetent workmen. A pure stream does not flow 
from an impure fountain, and good work cannot ration- 
ally be expected from apologies for machines which 
would appear to better advantage in the junk shop than 
the Tastes and preferences will vary 


in pressroom. 


nor yet is it my purpose to advance the interests of one 
manufacturer at the cost of another, but when presses 
capable of turning out first-class work can be obtained 
at present prices and terms, no excuse is afforded for the 
retention of worthless machinery. 

Dow t Spare the sorts. 
which too often prevails in small as well 


It isa penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy 
as in large offces—to keep compositors continually on 
the hunt for leads, leaders, rule, metal furniture, ete., or, 
in fact, sorts of any kind which are in general demand, 
instead of providing a supply sufficient for all emer- 
gencies. Were a correct account kept of the time thus 
needlessly consumed, and, consequently lost in one year, 
it would be found to represent a sum more than sufficient 
to provide for all legitimate requirements. And yet, there 
are employers who denounce as extravagant a requisition 
to supply material which is absolutely necessary, who 
pay without a murmur, in twelve months for Jos? “me 
more than twice the amount requisite to supply all defi- 
cits, with literally nothing to show for such expenditures. 
Common sense suggests that work produced under such 
disadvantageous circumstances must either be turned out 
at a nominal profit, or an overcharge allowed for extra 
services; and when business is conducted on_ busi- 
ness principles this needless waste of time is certain to 
militate against the competing establishment which is 
blind to its best interests. 

Avoid hap-hasard estimating. ‘Vhe mai habit of 
guessing at a cost of a job instead of demonstrating it, 
has long been the bane of the printing trade, though 
the man or firm indulging in the luxury generally comes 
Yet, despite this fact, there are comparatively 
All 


take a lesson from the clephant, which runs no risks, but 


to grief. 
few who learn wisdom by experience. such should 
tests the bridge before he crosses. A variation of twenty- 
five per cent on an estimate is a matter of daily occur- 
rence ; and there have been cases brought to my attention, 


when the discrepancy on an estimate for the same job has 


| 
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amounted to no less than eighty per cent, and this, too, 
in the same city, where wages, expenses, material, etc., 
are supposed to be, for all practical purposes, the same. 
Now, it certainly requires no argument to prove that 
or gross ignorance is to 
While 


alter cases, and the expense account in different offices 


either criminal carelessness 


blame for such variation. circumstances may 
vary somewhat, no excuse can be offered for accepting a 
job at less than actual cost, no matter what the amount of 
wages paid may be. It is safe to say that at least twenty 
per cent over cost should be allowed as the Minimum 
business margin, a fair working margin when wear and 
tear of material, rent, insurance, taxes, interest on invest 
ment, bad debts, spoiled jobs, distribution, clerk hire, 
fuel, light and the hundred and one incidental expenses 
running of a_ printing 


Above all it 


connected with the successful 


office are taken into consideration. must 
not be forgotten the expenses connected therewith are 
constantly absorbing the profits. Again, some men fool 
ishly accept a job ata loss in the expectancy of making it 
up on a future order, a short-sighted, unbusiness-like and 
dangerous policy —one which seldom, if ever, succeeds. 
No, no, honesty is the best policy. Let every tub stand 
on its own bottom. If you wish to make a present, well 
and good, make it outright; but don’t do business on an 
expectancy that is not destined to be realized. And this 
advice applies equally to the country as the city office. 
Hlavea prico—a paving price 


mates, and stick to tt. And by a paying price I mean a 


based on correct esti 
price which does not lead to the sheriff's office : a profit 
which allows for and which includes the incidental and 
incurred expenses referred to, and which shows a bal- 
ance on the rst of January on the right side of the ledger. 
Never mind what your competitor is willing to do a job 
for. If you cannot make the profit you desire at the 
rate he charges, let it go elsewhere. If he is willing to 
work for glory, give-him his bellyful. Send him all the 
work you cannot profitably accept. | Possess your soul in 
patience, pursue the even tenor of your way, and the 
probability, if not the certainty, is that you will one day 
become the owner of his office as well as of your own. = Of 
course, legitimate competition is the life of trade, and a 
man who is unable to hold his own under such competi 
tion is evidently the wrong man in the wrong place ; but 
there is a vast difference between active, honest rivalry 
and cut-throat competition, which means ruin to those 
indulging in it; and, unfortunately, this class of individ 
uals is neither far to seek nor hard to find. 

Have a place for everything, and keep everything in its 
place. that 


nature’s first law, and that cleanliness is next to godliness. 


Practically recognize the fact order is 


Show me an establishment where a happy-go-lucky sys 
tem prevails, where order is unknown, where each work 
man is a law unto himself, and where little, if any, 
attention is paid to so-called details, and [ will show you 
an office where good work is the exception, and where 
the blacksmith is monarch of all he surveys. A tree is 
known by its fruits. Cause and effeet go hand-in-hand. 


A slovenly arranged composing room and a slovenly 
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keep company. 


compositor generally 
In fact, put a man-accustomed 


feather flock together. 
to work in a hog pen into a well-regulated office, and he 
will feel as uncomfortable as a professional tramp in a 
bath tub. In no business does system or economy in 
small things count for so much, or is a veriffcation of the 
proverb that ‘every little makes a mickle”” more evident 
It is as often the small as the 
A stitch in time saves 


than in a printing office. 
large leaks which sink the ship. 
nine. Save a step whenever you can, and in the course 
of a month these steps will give a good account of them- 
Bunch as far as practicable your rules, slugs 
I have seen offices where a com- 


selves. 
and metal furniture. 
positor was compelled to box the compass to reach these 
companions, where the time thus needlessly lost became 
an important factor in the cost of composition. Prop- 
erly label your cases, keeping the display, script and 
roman fonts together, and when supplied from one type- 
foundry it is preferable to have a special sort-case for 
quads, spaces, etc., instead of being necessitated to go to 
half a dozen racks to obtain them. Avoid the too com- 
mon practice of placing more than one font of different 
type in the same case, especially scripts. ‘The habit of 
tying up sorts as an old woman saves the remnant of her 
Christmas loaf, and forgets where she puts it, should be 
avoided ; and when the necessary convenient receptacles 
for their safekeeping, where they are always accessible 
at an almost nominal cost, no 
The 


and can be secured, 
excuse for such carelessness can be presented. 
practice of storing cuts, etc.—and every establishment 
has its greater or lesser proportion — over racks or under 
the stone, in fact, any place where they are most likely 
to be battered or where they must be hunted for, is both 
reprehensible and expensive. Labeled and indexed, and 
placed in proper appliances they are free from danger 
and can be found, when desired, at a moment’s notice. 
In brief, arrange your office in such a manner that you 
can invariably put your hand on what you want, and get 
what you go for; and the result will amply pay for the 
time expended, and justify the adoption of the so-called 
much despised red-tape system. 

ay due attention to distribution. 
criterions by which to judge the manner in which an 
office is conducted, than by the system or lack of system 
In the lesser offices where 


There are fewer 


of distribution observed. 
fonts are small and material limited, you cannot afford 
to let jobs stand from week to week. A commendable 
practice is to devote an hour each day to distribution, 
and to see that the stones and boards are cleared of dead 
matter every Saturday afternoon. What more provok- 
ing than to find the first job placed in a compositor’s 
hands on Monday morning necessitates picking a letter 
here, and hunting for another somewhere else, which a 
little foresight would have avoided. I know of no more 
disgusting sight than an imposing stone covered with 
half-picked, half-pied litter —generally the result of bad 
management, which costs twice as much to eventually 
find its way to the cases and racks as it would had time 
See that all forms are 


been taken by the forelock. 












the press, and no ink left to dry thereon. In handling 
body type, a good practice is to blow out both upper 
and lower cases before distributing, especially when 
seldom used. Reduced to a system, this practice will 
prevent accumulation of poisonous dust and matter 
injurious alike to the lungs and hands of the compositor 
and the material itself. 

When the services of a foreman are required select a 
qualified workman who knows how to control himself as 
well as those under him ; who is neither a sycophant nor 
an eyeservant; who will protect the interests of the 
employé as well as your own; who realizes his obliga- 
tions to both, and who will fearlessly perform them ; and 
who recognizes faithful performance of duty as the only 
road to preferment. Give him control of the com- 
posing room, at least make him the medium through 
which your desires shall be promulgated. Uphold his 
authority. Make him foreman in fact as well as in 
name, so you can consistently hold him responsible for 
its management. Remember, too many cooks spoil the 
broth. Honor his requisition for material; place con- 
fidence in his judgment and integrity, and the likelihood 
is that cliques and cabals—too often the bane of an 
office —will be unknown, and system and harmony pre- 
vail. ‘Treat your employés courteously. Remember, they 
have feelings like yourself, and like to have those feelings 
Show them you take an interest in their wel- 
I have known 


respected. 
fare, and appreciate honest stewardship. 
employers who claimed that in ten years they never 
recognized a workman. It is needless to add, such men 
pursued a short-sighted, selfish policy, and that if, as 
they charged, their employés cared for nothing but their 
wages, they had themselves in a great measure to blame 
for such a state of affairs. 
Don't dig your own grave. 
or section of country already fully occupied. The farmer 
who places half a dozen kernels of corn where but three 
should be planted, cannot expect to gather a profitable 
The publisher or printer who selects a locality 


Don’t crowd into a town 


crop. 
already preémpted, not only injures himself, but the com- 
munity at large, as failure is the sequence of such action. 
In conclusion, give your business your personal 
supervision, and never deputize to others what you 
should perform yourself. Work for a living profit. 
Study the tastes of your customers. 
stock equal to the sample shown. 
honorable tricks, remembering a good name is better 
Keep your composing and press rooms 
It is astonishing what effect 


Always furnish 
Avoid sharp, dis- 


than riches. 
clean, and free from litter. 
cleanliness has on the moralé and taste of the workman. 
Never promise a job when you know the promise cannot 
be fulfilled. Be systematic. Remem- 
ber civility costs nothing. Make your imprint your 
trade mark, and a guarantee of good work. Keep pace 
with the demands of the times, and it is safe to say, the 
name of the printer observing these suggestions will 
seldom, if ever, appear among the list of bankrupts, or 
those who have been ‘‘ foreclosed by mortgage.” 


Study economy. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MECHANICAL DEVICES IN TYPE. 
NO. IV. — BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
RNAMENTS and ornamental letters are older than 
O typefounding itself. The earlier manuscripts and 
some of the block books are beautiful examples of what 
can be done in ornamentation. In most of these the 
text was plain, but the initials were handsome and appro- 
priate, being often drawn in after the work was printed. 
For a time initials dropped into disuse, and are not even 
now popular in this country. In Europe, and _ partic- 
ularly in Germany, they are again in great favor, and the 
foundries are producing series after series. With the 
exception of the Johnson Typefoundry, whose Mortised, 
Mortised No. 2 and No. 43 series, shown in Figs. to and 
with 


12 in the last article, combine modern faces 
new ideas, and the Central Typefoundry, whose series of 
Art Initials has been quite popular, little of merit has 
been produced in this country in late years, but some of 
the other foundries, notably the Cincinnati, have copied 
a number of the more meritorious European designs. 

It is extremely difficult to produce faces having orna- 
ments running throughout the background, as is often 
done in lithography, the difficulty being to carry out the 
scheme of ornamentation in the different widths of letters, 
so that the design shall be uninterrupted. Perhaps the 
first face of the kind was the Filigree, produced by the 
Johnson Typefoundry, a little over a decade ago, and 
the same foundry’s Arboret, shown in Fig. 9 of a former 


number, and Arboret No. shown in Fig. 16, are the 


EW PRs aw) best examples of what has been done 
OER (ERP 


Fic. 16. 


2; 
= in this line. The Fresco Initials and 
the Lady Text, by the same foundry, 
although beautifully drawn and engraved, cannot be 
said to have been as successful as those last named. 
The Claytonian, of the Chicago Typefoundry, though 
very elaborate, has hardly a pleasing effect, and has 
never become popular. None of the other foundries 
have produced anything in this line worth remarking. 
Ornaments furnished separately, and having no anal- 
ogy to anything in the letter, but capable of being intro- 
duced between the lines, have often 
been designed. Particularly praise- 
worthy are the card ornaments, series 
No. 4, of the Johnson Typefoundry, 
and another very good idea is that 
exemplified in the Interline flourishes 
of the Cleveland Typefoundry, shown 
in Fig. 17. Although having no cor- 
responding continuations in the let- 
ters themselves, when used with faces 
which fill the body the effect is 
much the same as though the lines 


OMI 
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Fic. 17. 


passed through the letters. 

Word ornaments, pure and sim- 
ple, are very old, and the earlier books abound with 
crude ideas; but little attention was given to possible 
combinations, and with the crude appliances known to 
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anything such as is shown in modern times. The 


first modern word ornaments, and for a long time 


the only ones, were those produced by the Cincinnati 


Typefoundry, and called ‘‘Card Ornaments.” In late 
years the Johnson Typefoundry has produced many 
agreeable novelties. Prominent among these are the 
Elliptical ornaments shown in Fig. 18 and reversed in 


Fig. 19, cast on curved bodies, thus allowing curved 


lines to be set and locked up tightly, with the ornaments 


en OY. 
= we 


FIG. 19. 


close to the letters. A layman can hardly realize the 
amount of work and thought required for the designing, 
casting and finishing of such aface. The Sloping Orna- 
ments by the same foundry, cast on triangular bodies, a 
few characters of one of the styles, right side and 


reversed, shown in Fig. 20, are also in this line. Even 


Fic. 20. , 


young printers will recollect the time when the only 
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ornaments at hand were the cumbersome and many char- 
actered Minionette and Emerald borders, copied from 
The that 
bastard bodies, and therefore difficult to justify with the 


European faces. facts these were cast on 
work, and that they did not correspond in character with 
the type faces, were perfectly apparent, but for a long 
time none of the foundries produced anything worthy of 
remark. The Cincinnati Typefoundry was the first one 


1g 


to produce nonpareil and pica borders in long sections, 
and with corners cast on I. bodies to facilitate locking 
up, and also the first to cast thin borders on half non- 
pareil, or 3 point, so as to admit the ornaments being 
brought in juxtaposition to the type. A specimen of 


one of these borders is shown in Fig. 21, the characters 


= 


on the right hand showing sections of the type. 





Fic. 
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There 
is now scarcely a foundry which does not make numer- 
ous borders. The Japanese border of the Johnson 
Typefoundry, produced about ten years ago, was elab- 
and was 


orately designed and_ beautifully executed, 


extremely popular. Scarcely an office in the country did 
not possess some of it. It was almost as many-charac- 
tered as the older series, and some of the grotesque 
effects produced by the compositor may still be seen in 
the work of the smaller offices. This foundry followed 
its success with a number of borders on the same idea, 
and some of the others, notably the Bruce, have also 
furnished new designs. ‘The Cleveland Typefoundry, in 
its card ornaments, confined itself to a few characters, 
and this idea, owing to the low price at which fonts 
Almost all of the 


foundries now furnish a few ornaments with their modern 


could be sold, proved very popular. 


job faces, and sell these separately. Many faces of the 


Chicago, Cleveland, Central and Boston foundries are 





the art of typefounding it was impossible to produce 


thus equipped, and it is worth remarking that the 
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Schwabacher, or German Old Style series, a very old 
face, which never had much sale in this country, when 
equipped with a few ornaments and dubbed Sylvan ‘Text, 
enjoyed a very good sale. 

While hardly coming under this heading, brass rule 
has of late years been prominently brought forward in 
job printing. Not only has the accuracy of the rule 
been increased, but the variety of the faces, which are 
now almost without limit. Within the last few years 
labor-saving rule has been introduced to a great extent, 
and tools for manipulating it are now made at such a 
moderate price as to make their use a necessity. Miter- 
ing machines and curvers can now be found in almost 
every job office, as also several ingenious devices, made 
especially for the job depositor. ‘The accuracy with 
which very thin rules are now made has induced a nun- 
ber of printers to twist all kinds of curious designs from 
them, and the Karhart wrinkler, a little machine recently 
introduced, allows the compositor to do the same thing 
with heavier rule. 
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BY NOREMAC, 
“Turn to the press; its teeming sheets survey, 
Big with the wonders of each passing day ; 
forgeries, fires and wrecks: 
Sprague, 


Births, deaths and weddings ; 
Harangues and hailstones ; brawls and broken necks.” 


How wonderful was its concep- 


HE printing press ! 
tion! How marvelous has been its growth! What 
strides it has made during the past half-century! How 


rapidly has it adapted itself to the increased demands 
made upon it! Fifty years ago we wondered at the 
thousands of sheets that could be printed in a year; but 
now we behold billions of sheets turned out in a single 
day! Where there were a hundred presses then there 
are thousands now !—their make improved, their dimen- 
sions increased and their speed multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 

The printing press! 
Out from its revolving cylinders have come books 
The seriptures, which 


‘To what noble uses has it been 


put ! 
on every conceivable subject. 
had previously been chained in isolated places to be 
in millions 


now circulated 


The writings of ancient 


the few, are 
throughout the whole earth. 
philosophers are now to be found in all parts of the civi- 


Kducational works are brought within the 


perused by 


lized world. 
reach of every man, woman and child that desires to 
obtain them. The works of the historian, the biogra- 
pher, the explorer and the scientist are no longer the 
exclusive property of the wealthy few, but are sold every- 
where at the lowest market value. The writings of dram- 
atists, novelists, poets and literary men of all shades of 
thought are being run through this vast multitude of 
presses with such speed that they themselves 


have ceased to feel the vibrations of the thoughts to 


before 


which they have just given expression, that vibration has 
been communicated to millions of readers. 

The printing press! In what an immeasurable degree 
has it contributed to the spread of civilization where 
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How has it helped to plant purity 


barbarism prevailed ! 
and holiness where licentiousness and idolatry reigned 
supreme! ‘To what an extent has it brought the inhabit- 
ants of the whole world into closer relationship with 
each other, and given them to see that they have many 
interests which are common to all! Each nation has 
been furnished with the best productions of the ablest 
writers from all parts of the world, and that, too, in its 
own language. Nothing has done so much toward mak- 
ing all nations into one common family as has the print- 
ing press. Statesmanship, diplomacy, commerce and 
religion are dependent upon it for more than half their 
It that can break down 
bigotry and superstition; that can give entrance to 
the light of knowledge and progress in the dark conti- 
nents of the unknown world; that can substitute arbi- 


tration for war, peace for destruction, confidence for 


power. is the force alone 


mistrust, love for hatred, freedom for slavery and right 
for might. 

The printing press! What monuments it has built ! 
Monuments more lasting than the pyramids of Egypt, 
the ‘Tower of Pisa, Trojan’s Pillar, or those of London, 


Washington and Bunker Hill! Monuments not built 
of stone, but of intelleet-——not of muscle, but of 
brain—not of dark superstition, but of light and 
truth! Its work stands for eternity; its heroes are 


immortal; its influence reaches through all time, beyond 
all death, right into the everlasting ages. ‘The monu- 
ments it has erected cannot be measured by the thou- 
sands of feet, but are so vast and magnificent that 
their bases are immeasurable and their tops reach to 
the heavens! 

The printing press! Who can tell what 
If its achievements have been so great in the 


its future 
may be? 
past half century, what may it accomplish in the next 
Who will venture to measure its progress or 
What Alexander will arise to 


fifty years ? 
define its possibilities ? 
say to it, ‘* Thus far shalt thou go and no farther ?” Who 
will dare to limit its speed, or say that where thirty thou- 
sand newspapers can now be printed, cut and folded in 
one hour, ten times that number shall not be possible in 
the near future? Who can say what part electricity may 
yet play in connection with the printing press? So much 
that appeared ‘‘impossible”” has already been accom- 
plished that the word seems out of place when thinking 
of the future of printing. 

The printing press! 
people are employed in connection with it! 
army of skilled and unskilled helpers are attending to its 
What immense piles of paper it uses, 


What an immense number of 
What an 


requirements ! 
what vast quantities of ink it consumes, and what an 
enormous amount of coal is required to keep up its 
momentum ! 

But words fail us and we are compelled to leave its 
praises only half sung. May future generations be blest 
with a wide and deeper and higher appreciation of its 
merits, and find among their poets and orators some who 
can more worthily extol and magnify its wonderful 


p< WeTs, 
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WOOD VERSUS PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
BY ELLIOTT, 


N looking over THE INLAND PRINTER of January, 


THOMAS W. 


O 


Philadelphia correspondent on page 329. 


1889, I was pleased to read the protest of your 
I do not know 
what your correspondent follows as a business, but he 
evidently has got the tricks of the photo-engravers down 
to a fine point, and he is not afraid to speak out what he 
thinks. 
says, and I will also as a draftsman, wood engraver 


With your permission [ will back up what he 
and photo-engraver, give each his due. I have on the 
table before me about six catalogues of photo-engravings 
On looking over them, what do I 


The first on the page is a portrait; how done ? 


from different firms. 
find ? 
First of all, it is a wood engraving, over which a few fev 
lines have been put; it has then been photo-engraved. 
Below we find these words, ‘‘ drawn and photo-engraved 
Jrom a photograph” (excuse the lie in type). 

Again, the best in all the catalogues are taken from 
very fine (German) wood cuts, both landscape and figure. 
These imitators take good care to pick good subjects, so 
that the uninitiated will say, ‘* What beautiful specimens of 
photo-engravings ; why, they are better than wood cuts!” 
little thinking that the productions of the wood engraver 
are pirated. Not only that, but the same catalogue tells 
you that the process used is cheaper and éef¢er than 
wood engraving. (?) It is impossible for the photo- 
engraver, or his artist in pen and ink, to produce the fine, 
wavy and free line that the wood engraver makes with his 
graver or elliptic tool, or to draw the graduated and flat 
tints produced by the ruling machine on wood. I also 
received a calendar today from a firm, in which a piece 
of poetry or verse says, ‘‘ wood engraving goes to the 
walls”) 


its editor. 


Perhaps it is going, according to the idea of 
The same firm are very glad to get wood 
engravers to deepen their process plates, or were, when 
I lived there. ‘This same firm, I will say, turn out some 
very fine specimens, both in line and half-tone ; but they 
require in all cases to be printed on good paper, good 
ink, hard rollers and a good press. — All photo-engravings 
This is the reason that they will not do for 
I could mention 


require this. 
the ordinary run of commercial work. 
firms who have been deluded into patronizing photo- 
engravers by their circulars, who have got bit, and don’t 
intend to try it any more. How do they get bit? In 
this way: a proof is sent on very fine paper, it is then 
sent **C. O. D.,” so, of course, the orderer has to pay 
for it, with the result that when he takes it to a printer 
for printing on common paper, it comes off the press all 
blurred, on account of being so shallow in the whites. 
Just here is where the wood cut takes the cake. [I am of 
the same opinion as your correspondent, that there is 
more wood engraving done today than there ever was. 
In Canada, fifteen years ago, there were only about six 
wood engravers, now there are nearly if not quite fifty. 
to Buffalo, Detroit, and even your own city, and 
you will find eight now to one ten years ago. ‘To 
read some of our trade journals and photo-engravers’ 


Go 
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circulars, you would think the grave was dug for the poor 
wood engraver, only waiting for him to drop in; the 
rooster, photo-engraver, waiting to give a crow. 

I remember, some sixteen years ago, when in [on- 
don, England, the Graphotype Company brought out a 
the illustrated 


It was going to run every wood 


(good, as they thought) process; even 


papers gave it a trial. 


engraver out; but he is still there as busy as_ ever. 


Graphotype— oh where is it? Ask those who got bit as 


shareholders. Every little while we hear of some new 


(old) process going to do wonders ; it starts, and, like 


others before it, fades out of sight. Photo-engraving 
by washout gelatine is very good for reproductions of 
other prints or pen-drawings, or drawings on grained or 
crayon paper. In my opinion it is the best (I have used 
it for the last two years in illustrating the paper with 
which Iam connected). It is cheaper than wood cuts. 
I may mention here is a place photo-engraving fills which 
does not hurt the wood engraver. Five years ago we 
used to put in the newspaper about two wood cuts (small) 
a week, at a cost of about $5. Now we put in the same 


amount of cuts, if not more (mostly portraits in a hurry). 


Photo-engravings we put in about one a day and about 
three on Saturday (no Sunday edition), at a cost of about 
$12 to $15 aweek. Now, to do these on wood, the news 
paper could not afford it, for the price would be about 
three times this amount.  Half-tone work cannot be 
printed in a daily or weekly paper with satisfaction, 
unless, as I said before, upon good paper, ete.  Zinc- 


etching is very good for open work and work wanted in 
a hurry, without wanting sunlight (gelatine always wants 
the sunlight), but it requires a great deal of experience, 
care anda good man to work it successfully, hence so 
few go into it to any great extent. Even after a plate is 
etched, it may be spoiled by the last or final etching, to 
take away the steps formed by the preceding etchings. 
I have seen a zinc-etcher of twenty years’ standing spoil 
a plate after spending six hours on it. 

Again, zinc-etching will only pay when a large plate 
ink 


work for zine-etching (especially lettering and views) 


is done at once, with five or six jobs on. Pen and 


has to be done very carefully; in fact, a great deal 


more so than the same need be done for the wood 


engraver, so that for small work the latter would be the 
cheapest and best. Some very good results are made on 
zine and copper by the asphaltum method, which are so 
fine in dead? that it is impossible for the wood engraver 
to make such a finished result as regards the fineness of 
still 
I do not like to see. 
one Still, 

Refer, for example, to illustrations in THe 


hardness about the and 
Half-tone work 


beautiful, 


line, but there is a pen 


ink work 
of 
obtained. 


Is too 


much color. soft effects are 
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Photo-engraving (washout gelatine) does not require 
as skilled labor as zine-etching ; it can be learned in as 
many months as years for the latter, but you have to lay 
in an electrotype plant, or send it to an electrotyper to 
get it finished for the press. Nearly all process cuts have 
to be touched up by the wood engraver (here he steps in, 
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even if he is abused) before it is ready for the press. I 
have often wondered why wood engravers have never 
entered any protest against process engravers, but they 
are a meek, mild class of men; they don’t let these 
things trouble them ; or, perhaps, they never see a trade 
paper. Poor devils, they can’t spare the money for such, 
yet they will spend more in a week in waste than would 
pay for a year’s subscription to a good trade journal. 
The wood engraver should study up photo-engraving, 
zinc-etching, etc.— persevere, as your correspondent has 
endeavored to do—then he can be equal to, if not better 
than, the photo-engraver, for he will then have a double 
advantage and can do both photo-engraving and wood 
engraving, and so make him (the photo-engraver) take 
the other side of the wall. Good drawings, then @ very 
good negative, is required (which takes a good pho- 
tographer to make, by the wet process of photography, 
and requires good instruments, etc.) to make a good 
photo-engraving. Often it has to be made two or three 
times, if very fine work, before it is a perfect success, 
hence why so many give it up after trying for a time. 
The writer will, in another article, give some points 
in favor of wood engraving (with illustrations of 
both) over photo-engraving and like processes, if the 
editor wishes. I hope to hear from some other of 
the craft on the subject. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MAIL LISTS. 


BY J. B. CALDWELL. 


NE of the most important things about a newspaper 
O office is the subscription list. Properly kept, it 
becomes a source of profit and pleasure. Improperly or 
negligently kept, it is a source of serious loss and vex- 
atious annoyance, which are far from being conducive to 
the happiness of the business management or the success 
of his journal from a pecuniary standpoint. 

It is very well to insert a notice, stating that sub- 
scribers changing their residence must give both their 
former and present address, in order to secure the change 
desired ; but such advice is neglected by a large and 
respectable number of patrons— many of them good 
pay, but rather negligent about some minor business 
points. So the names come in to be changed, to be 
credited, and sometimes to be discontinued, without 
address. 

If the list is arranged alphabetically, and name and 
postoffice are correctly given, little trouble will be experi- 
enced in finding and making the necessary change. But 
when the name alone comes, with no address, and post- 
mark unreadable, there is a gloomy prospect of reading 
over the entire list and not finding the name, or the other 
alternative of filing the matter or depositing it in the 
waste basket. 

Either of the latter methods will entail loss — direct 
loss to the establishment. To retain influence over 
people, the business of the newspaper must be attended 
These qualifi- 


to promptly, correctly and_ politely. 
cations are valuable stock in trade, and must not in 


any instance be neglected. ‘They cannot be neglected 
without serious loss. 

But to answer all questions and keep the business in 
good shape will require extra help. Well, it is business, 
and better give it up than to play at it and neglect it. 
adhered to strictly, will 





System —a good system 
obviate much that is unpleasant relating to mail lists. 

One important point is the alphabetical arrangement, 
which applies to states, towns and subscribers’ names. 
This causes extra work at the time, but is not so trying 
or exasperating as to lose from half an hour to an hour 
hunting for a name. 

We have three lists: First, the receipt book, with 
blanks for ‘‘ date,” ‘* No.,” ‘‘name,” ¢ address,” ‘time 
paid,” “‘from and to” and ‘‘amt.” The last column 
shows the receipts for any day, week, month or year, 
though we only balance books the first of each month. 

The ‘‘ Nos.” follow each other in consecutive order, 
I, 2, 3, 4, and refer to list No. 2, which is arranged, not 
only alphabetically, but under each letter there are 
pages and spaces as necessity indicates for second letters. 
For instance, take the letter ‘‘M.” As is well known, 
were there not some plan to prevent, the ‘‘ M’s”’ would 
soon become a task to look over. ‘To obviate this, 
under ‘‘M” we have ‘‘Ma,” ‘‘Mc,” ‘Me,” ‘ Mi,” 
“Mo,” “*Mu,” ‘*My.” For larger lists the third initial 
letter can be used, and so on. 

Enter the name on book or list No. 1, and therrin its 
proper place on the index list, with its number. Suppose, 
then, that Mr. G. Mahoney wishes his paper changed to 
Chicago, but fails to give his present address. Instead 
of looking over his entire list and distracting his mind, 
or giving the matter into the hands of a clerk (anda 
clerk’s time costs money), the manager takes his index 
book, opens at ‘‘ M,” first page, ‘‘ Ma,” finds ‘‘ Mahoney, 
G., No. 1889,” turns at once to No. 1889, on receipt 
book, and finds this entry: ‘‘Jan. 1, 1886. No. 1889, 
Galva, Ill., Mahoney, G., Pd. 1 yr., $1.50,” and these 
additional remarks, ‘‘ Renewed No. 3472,” etc., show- 
ing that subscription is paid and the place its receipt is 
recorded. If book No. 1 is used to write names from, 
either make the change at the first entry or state where 
the correct address may be found, clearly indicating that 
first entry is not to be used. 

One man should attend to the subscription list, super- 
intend and be responsible for its correctness. Put the 
most careful man in the office in charge. Instruct him 
to take corrections from receipt book with care, and then 
compare his copy with the original. Have new names 
set up, changes made and proof taken of all, to be care- 
fully compared with the copy, before it is made up and 
arranged in galleys or form. 

The galleys or forms must, to secure the best results, 
be arranged alphabetically and kept so. It takes time 
to put a dozen names in the right places, and it is so 
easy to put them in a vacant place in galley or form 
that the temptation is great, and more than the ordinary 
printer can resist, unless his superior gives him clearly to 
understand the importance of adhering to the system. 
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-S += MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF +&:<++ 


? PAPERS 


WELLAND MILLS. 
MASCOT MILLS. 
ST. CHARLES MILLS. 


LEDGER MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. 
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Cardboards and Envelopes. 


ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


COARSE PAPERS and BUILDING BOARDS. 





Printers Pancy Stationery 


=== A SPECIALTY. === 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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“STAR” CUTTER 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
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The well-known Printing House of Messrs. Henry O. SuEerarp & Co., 183 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, have just placed one of these Cutters in their office. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


CEO. H. SANBORN & SONS. 


No. G69 Beekman Street, = = NEW YORK CITY. 
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7 CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 


SIZE. PRICE. PRICE. 


SIZE. 
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OS E8600 $200.00 | .. $350.00 
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BOXING EXTRA. 
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Printing * Machinery 


ELECTRO AND STEREO 


MACHINERY. 
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HMNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. = 
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: 16-INCH CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
sg aa REE tere $50.00 | Boxing............. ....:: $1.50 


Estimates for Printing Offices, 
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PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


PRESS WORKS, 


303-305 Dearborn St., 


ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL. a... ee 
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WESTERN AGENTS . 


Mackellar, Smiths 
> & Jordan Go. 


TYPE FOUNDERS, ° 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Electrotype and Stereotype 
Foundries Furnished 
on application. 


Send for Circulars, Price List and 
any further information to 


Shniedewend & Lee Co. 


CHICAGO. 
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CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
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BINGHAM, DALEY & OHARA, 
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49 & 5t ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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oH Soe 
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ee ee 
AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 





CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 
| 





: : BOSTON OFFICE: 
> 46% FEDERAL STREET. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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IS WORTH DOING 


WELL.” -—_———~~- 


—w “WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, 


henry O. SHEPARD & W. 
4 PRINTERS 48° BINDERS + 
NOS. 181 TO 187 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 












WE DO ALL KINDS OF arora 


-“ BINDING = 


Pamphlet, Book, Blanks Book, 









=== WE OO ALL KINDS OF ——— 


~- PRINTING - 


Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, 






ETC 
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COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
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H. H. LATHAN __ NEW: CHAMPION: PRES . 
. e 9 
| *) as C 
MACHINERY DEPOT, | 
| 7 ® a 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in | xe we 
) J F 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS di ; 
MACHINERY |: ; 
E é 
tl | 0 
2 | 
» CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 5 a | R 
& HAND PRESSES, 4 3 | 
2 MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, \- BiG 
&| SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, | *¢ ae 
ra RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, | Bn 
= STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, Ze i 
= BOOK TRIMMERS, | — ~~ Oo 
3} POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, i 2 J» oy ae L 


NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 












O 

3 TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, a eee eee cee ee 

=| ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES |) 983") 735! yoo oss “Mo 

= STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, | ‘ 8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off, 100 “ara * as “ 240 
+ “ oa « - 

= STABBING MACHINES, | Steam Sani $12. Ink iia ni Boxed and delivered free in N.Y. City. 

i RIVAL PAPER CUTTERS, | Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 

< INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, | <resy one warranted: for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeki triat 

£ acinguoeninicnerdligneerneenettay. | NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 

2 PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 

o 
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SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


-INE-PRINTING:- INKS 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








( ( I’ pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD-CUT INKS for magazine and 


illustrated catalogue work, and for the appearance of our Inks refer to the following «publica- 


tions, which are printed with our Inks: 











CENTURY MAGAZINE, - - - - = Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, - - =  « Theo, L. DeVinne & Co. 
COSMOPOLITAN, = - - » » «# » By. Sled Go. 

e%e AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, - - - Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Co. e%e 
2(@)e J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., oak = « « «iii. oe 
Al. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, - - New York. A 
WY A. S. BARNES & CO., School Publications, - « = «= £New York. NY 
soe AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO. - - - - - - New York. See 
eye D. APPLETON & CO., -_ = = = «© © » «© ew York. ue 
J. J. LITTLE & CO., ee ee ee ee ee New York. 

BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, - - - _— - Washington. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - - -  - Washington. 








We are exporting our Inks in large quantities to England . 'd Australia, where they are preferred 
to foreign inks, for the reason that our Black Inks are brilliant and enduring; they do not change 
their color or fade from age, and superior results are obtained from our Colored Inks. 

We can exactly duplicate the quality, tack and drying properties of any ink, no matter how long 
a time has elapsed since it was used, as we carefully preserve our formulas, which are the result of 
many years of experience. 

Our Inks are ground in the latest and most approved mills, and we do not hesitate to say that, 


by comparison, they will be found the jimest and freest from grit of any inks in the market. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS: 


HORACE DODD, si oie ne ss Boston. J. & A. McMILLAN, .. i v re ie .. St. Johns, N. B. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, = - 7 ea Richmond, Va. JOHNSTON & CO., ‘is ss ¥ a .. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Cc. J. CARY & CO., : .. Baltimore. BARNES BROS., an is ; se 7 = -» Detroit. 
ED. PERRY & CO., Charleston, S.C. GAZETTE JOURNAL CoO., .. : a a Hastings, Neb. 
J. M. MEYER, * New Orleans. H. DREW & BRO.,... ay 5; : .. Jacksonville, Fla. 
CLARKE & COURTS, .. Galveston. W.G. JOHNSTON & CO.,_... ‘ a .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago. J. H. MILLS & CO., .. se a ie .. Washington, D.C. 
ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDRY, mi re ‘ Chicago. LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Co., ca = .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GWATKIN & SON .. ‘ + c = .. Toronto, Can. E. H. HUTCHINSON, .. os ES = sb .. Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO., .. bes ee s Montreal. ts se ss bs és - ne oe 
E. T. MARLER, fe bs rn oi a ‘ London, England. 


{ Melbourne, Australia. 
Sydney, Australia. 


COWAN & CO., 
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Are-You-in-a- Rul ? 


OME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 








same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 


Ss? 





themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 
why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


Brown Folding Machine (Co., 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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THE SCOTT WEB PERFECTING AND FOL DING M AC HIN E. 
Adapted for Almanac and ordinary Bookwork. Speed, 12,000 per},hour. 
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THE SCOTT WEB PERFECTING MACHINE. 
Especially designed for Illustrated Periodicals and Fine Bookwork. Guaranteed to produce work equal in quality to four-roller two-revolution 
or stop-cylinder presses. Speed, 6,000 per hour. 


THE SCOTT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. Punitincisds:” PRINTING MACHINERY. 


J. W. OSTRANDER, Western Agent, 77 & 79 Jackson St., Chicago. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


(Incorporated) 
n5 & u7 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Kansas City. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FounpbnRryY, St. Paul. 








INLAND PRINTER. 


If you haven't got what you want, send te 


THE GALUMET PAPER GO. 


| FOR IT. 


They have the handsomest and most complete line of 





"WRITING PAPERS, ©; 
BOOK PAPERS, “ 

- MANILA PAPERS 

@ AND ENVELOPES 











To be found in the country. 


They have the well-known Whiting Paper Com- 
| pany’s Writing Papers in all grades. 

You probably are already getting your supplies 
from the Calumet Paper Co.; if you are not, just ask 
| them for a catalogue and samples. You will then 
surely become their customer. 


| THEIR OFFICE AND SALESROOM IS AT 
262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








J. M. IVES © CO. 


Bookbinders —— 
—— = Machinery 


AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOOK anp PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING. MACHINES, 
“ PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 

IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
EMBOSSING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, 
ROLLER AND JOB BACKING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, STABBING MACHINES, 
STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 

INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 





Folding «: Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


41 Beekman Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 
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RATES. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH, 1889. 
F*.. some time past there have been grave charges of 


gross extravagance and mismanagement brought 
against the State Printing Commissioners of Wisconsin, 
and a joint committee, consisting of three members of 
each branch of the legislature, has been appointed to 
This committee is empowered to 


investigate the same. 


subpcena witnesses, take testimony, compel the produc- 
tion of books and accounts, and inquire into any matter 
in connection with the public printing. It is, however, 
claimed by those who profess to know, that there is 


nothing in the charges. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 
N our last issue, 
|| a Halts” 
terms, to the too common and pernicious practice of bol- 


under the caption of ‘ ‘Time to Call 


we referred, in not very complimentary 
stering up bankrupt concerns at the expense of solvent 
firms, and protested against its continuance, claiming 
that such indulgence was little less than an incentive to 
We 


emphasize all we then said, because its injustice has been 


crime and a violation of honorable business rules. 


appreciated by the trade, and also because it is time to 
enter a protest in no uncertain voice. 


But let us see how this system, if system it can be 


called, affects and demoralizes the trade from another 
Men 


deep sea, are not very apt to haggle about prices. If 


standpoint. who are between the devil and the 


they cannot get what they want they generally accept 


are offered, no matter if such orders are filled 


All is fish that comes into their net. If 


what they 
ata positive loss. 
worst anticipations are realized, they have comparatively 
nothing to lose. From their standpoint they can afford 
to do work for less prices, than their solvent competitors, 
and why? Stmply because they are doing business on other 
men’s capital, If they can scrape enough together once 
a week to meet personal expenses, wages, rent, etc., they 


Well, 
the bubble bursts ; 


are satisfied ; their creditors can wait. they event 


ually run the length of their tether ; 
the inevitable collapse occurs, and their customers are 
compelled to go elsewhere. uv? they have been accus- 
tomed to get their orders filled at rates which no legiti- 
when a 


mate business firm could accept, and 


‘Why, this is out of all 


proper 
estimate is furnished they say, 
So-and-so have been doing this same 

If 
can- 


character ; Messrs. 
work at twenty-five per cent less than your prices. 
at such rates, why 
that the 


nothing about the 


afford to furnish it 
the fact 


They 


they could 


not you?” oblivious of expression 


‘“‘afford” is a misnomer. care 


circumstances under which it was produced ; the result is 


what they are after. If they pay the rates demanded, 


they 
likelihood is they will skirmish till they find some party 


growl like a bear with a scalded head, though the 
or parties placed in a similar situation, who are willing 
to accept their patronage so long as paper makers, ink 
manufacturers, and printers’ supply houses are willing to 
ee 


Again, we insist it is a vicious policy for any respon- 


furnish material, on their 


sible party to ‘bid *a bankrupt establishment with 
the intention of again placing it in the field as a menace 
to legitimate trade, because in such a case it is sure to 
run as a cutthroat 
of 


the 


be ‘‘ disposed at a bargain,” or 


institution, and every printer knows the significance 


the phrase. When an abandoned hulk is found in 


pathway of commerce the instructions to naval officers 
are to destroy it at all hazards, because it is preferable 
that one wreck should be sent to Davy Jones’ locker than 


that a dozen ‘common carriers” should be jeopardized 


thereby. Soin the examples referred to. Better scatter 


their contents to the four winds of heaven than allow 


them to remain as wreckers in the hands of irresponsible 


adventurers, and this is just what a ‘‘continuance”’ 
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means under the circumstances referred to. — It will cer- 
tainly pay better to give the corpse decent burial, and 
fumigate the premises, than attempt to resuscitate it, and 
thereby spread the epidemic. And this practice is doubly 
reprehensible when the purchaser, or backer of the pur- 
chaser, of such an enterprise, is in the main dependent 
on the patronage of those who meet their obligations by 
paying one hundred cents on the dollar. We make no 
reference to 
involved in this matter, and the trade at large is in no 
humor to be hoodwinked by shilly-shally explanations. 


individuals. ‘There is a vital principle 


An ounce of prevention, however, is worth a pound 
of cure. We are more interested in providing a present 
or future remedy, than in referring to the errors of the 
This remedy depends, in a great measure, in the 
exercise of 
between solvent and insolvent creditors ; between men 


past. 
intelligent and consistent discrimination 
who are able to pay and who intend to pay, and men who 
cannot pay and who do not intend to pay, if they can 
avoid doing so. So long as the latter are favored at the 
expense of the former, or placed on a par with them, of 
course the present state of affairs will continue ; but if a 
new leaf is turned over, and a line of demarkation drawn 
between the bogus and the genuine, the adventurer and 
the solid man of business, the same policy followed, in 
fact, as governs our wholesale dry-goods and grocery firms 
in their lines of credit, the evil complained of will soon 
disappear. ‘Those who dance should pay the fiddler. 
If paper and ink manufacturers, ete., are willing to give 
unlimited credit to irresponsible parties, it is eminently 
proper they should pay the penalty for so doing when 
the day of retribution comes, instead of shifting the 
burden on the shoulder of those who have persistently 
protested against their doing so. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS AND THE TYPOTHET£E. 


|’ pleases us to note that the senseless estrangement 


the members of local typographical unions and the local 


which has unhappily existed for some time past between 


typothete is gradually giving way to a mutual desire to 
bury the hatchet, to arrive at a better understanding, to 
acknowledge and respect each other’s rights. ‘This is the 
proper spirit to manifest, and it is to the interests of 
both to foster it. Gentlemen, you may kick in the traces 
for twenty years, and you will find that the advice of 
THE INLAND PRINTER pays best in the end. Your inter- 
ests are the same whether you acknowledge the fact or 
not; neither can afford to agree to disagree, to remain 
at dagger’s point, and the longer this feeling of antago- 
nism prevails the more difficult will the reconciliation 
become. ‘The zw7// and the won't policy is a non-paying 
investment. There is ample room for both in carrying 
out the /eg?timate objects for which they were organized, 
but there is no room for either as an avowed enemy of 
the other. Workingmen have the right to associate for 
mutual protection, and employers have an equal right to 
do likewise. The 
most successful business enterprises, both in the old and 


Self-preservation is nature’s first law. 


new worlds, are those in which these respective rights 
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are recognized and respected. And when difficulties 
arise, as arise they will in the ordinary course of events, 
experience has proven that the most rational as well as 
the most profitable method of settling them is by confer- 
ence and concession, instead of by arbitrary dictum, or 
a refusal to listen to the requests of the ‘‘other side.” 
A compromise (!) effected under such circumstances will 
be much more likely to be honorable and lasting than 
’ policy — 


’ 


one secured under the ‘‘stand and deliver 
only effective under pressure—which will be discarded 
whenever an opportunity offers. We are aware it is 
sometimes claimed by both parties that no ill-feeling 
exists; but actions speak louder than words, and an 
armed truce gives the answer to the denial. 

While it is true, as stated, a kindlier diSposition is 
being gradually developed, there are some who still 
adopt the tactics of the ostrich, put their head in the 
sand, in the belief that indulging in bravado, and shutting 
their eyes to the inevitable, will carry their point. Said 
one of these individuals, a few days ago, when referring 
to this subject, ‘<I am now master of my own office. 
I have men who study my interests, who do what I wish ; 
the outlook is favorable, and everything is running 
smoothly.” Yet the very opposite of this is true, more 
work and material having been ruined in his office — and 
we know whereof we speak—during the past twelve 
And, again, a 
correspondent, a journeyman, writes, ‘‘The last kick 
Although I was opposed 


months than in the previous five years. 


was an unfortunate one for me. 
to the demand, which my best judgment condemned, 
I have been made a scapegoat ever since. Why, I 
cannot tell.” 

Let us hope that the next time a dispute arises the 
reckless blatherskite, the bane of labor organizations, 
who is here today and away tomorrow, will not have so 
many listeners or followers ; that the conservative element 
will exhibit a little more decision of character at the 
that employers will be willing to 
to the question, and that 


right time and place ; 
admit there are two sides 


workmen have rights as well as themselves. 


i 


ary 
ance, the spirit of good fellowship which prevailed, and 
the practical character of the addresses delivered and dis- 
cussed, all of which we expect to publish in the present 
As at 


THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
HE twenty-fourth annual session of the Illinois Press 
Association, which convened at Danville, Febru- 


12, was conceded to be a success in point of attend- 


and succeeding issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
the preceding convention, the feature which pleased us 
most was the development of a healthy determination to 
place the country press in that position to which its 
importance entitles it, by making it a positive factor in 
molding public opinion, instead of being as heretofore a 
mere reécho of the metropolitan journal, a determina- 
tion which, if lived up to, will increase its power at least 
a hundred-fold. Its readers have a right to expect that 
the country editor has a personality and opinion of his 
own, and an ability to make them felt and respected ; 











but this cannot be realized so long as he is content to act 
as an intellectual (?) automaton. Hence these annual 
reunions and interchanges of opinion cannot fail to 
exercise a beneficial influence, both on himself and the 
community he represents, alike from a moral, intellect- 
ual, social and business standpoint. 

The officers elected for the ensuing term are gentle- 
men of ability and experience, eminently qualified for 
the positions to which they have been chosen, and under 
their administration we shall look for the continual pros- 
perity of the association. 

The recognition of THE INLAND PRINTER as the 
technical trade journal of the craft is an honor which is 
duly appreciated, for which we return our sincere thanks, 
and, at the same time, give the assurance that we shall 
endeavor to merit the confidence thus kindly expressed. 

To the citizens of Danville—one of the most pros- 
perous and progressive cities in the state—and especially 
the committee of reception, for the courtesies extended, 
many thanks are due. No efforts were lacking on their 
part to contribute to the enjoyment of their guests, a 
fact which was duly appreciated by all present. 





WONDERFUL USE OF PAPER. 

HERE does not appear to be any limit to the use to 
T which paper will be devoted in the future. Already 
it has been utilized to subserve purposes never dreamed 
of a generation ago, and every day reveals new and 
important uses for it. Houses are constructed of this 
material, and car wheels, boxes, tubs, plates, boats, cars 
and other goods are made of it. Last among the dis- 
coveries is its preparation in the form of and purpose of 
being used for window glass. 

The process of preparation is very simple and inter- 
esting, and is as annexed: ‘A window-pane is made of 
white paper, manufactured from cotton or linen, and 
modified by chemical action. Afterward the paper is 
immersed in a preparation of camphor and alcohol, 
which makes it like parchment. From this point it can 
be molded into remarkably tough sheets, entirely trans- 
parent, and can be shaded with almost the whole of the 


aniline colors, the result being a transparent sheet, 


showing far more vivid hues than the best glass.” 
Nothing is said about the cost, but if a sheet as trans- 
parent as glass can be made at the same cost from paper 
it will possess a quality which glass does not, toughness. 
There is on exhibition at Worcester, Mass., a portable 
house to be used by the Harvard College astronomical 
party in their South American expedition. The building 
is constructed of heavy paper and canvas sheets, being 
stretched upon a frame of pine scantling three-quarters 
of an inch wide and half an inch thick. It is built in 
small sections, so that it can be easily and cheaply trans- 
ported. 

The building when ready for occupancy will be 18 by 
22 feet, with eight-foot posts, and covered with a third 
hip roof, thus elevating the center of the roof about 
fourteen feet above the floor. The top is surmounted 


by a handsome galvanized iron cupola, in the center of 
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which is a large pipe which can be used as a stove funnel 
in cold weather. ‘The cupola is made in movable sec- 
tions for the purpose of affording ventilation. ‘The 
sections are worked with chains, and can be regulated as 
the occupant wishes. ‘The building is divided into three 
rooms, and lighted by six large windows; and has two 
entrances, one on either side. It will be taken down, 
packed and shipped to New York, where it is to be trans- 
ported to Peru as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be perfected with the Peruvian government to pass 
through the custom house, in bond. ‘This is the largest 
paper house ever constructed in the United States, and 
probably in the world. It is regarded as a revelation 
by all who have viewed it. Corn must look out for 
its laurels, or paper will tread on its corns, as_ the 


‘““uncrowned king.” 


ELECTRICITY IN THE PRESSROOM. 


K have received from time to time at least a score 
W of letters asking for an effective remedy for elec 
tricity in the pressroom. Knowing the annoying char 
acter of the grievante complained of, we have, as far as 
in our power lay, given to our readers the experience of 
those who claimed to have discovered and designed 
agencies for overcoming the same, without vouching for 
their correctness. Candor compels the admission, how 
ever, that we know of no positive, unfailing remedy, 
because we have been assured, from what we deem 
authentic sources, that while in some cases they have for 
the time being proved successful, in others they have 
proved abortive. For example, one correspondent 
asserts that he has followed the advice given in a certain 
issue with perfect satisfaction, and another avers that it 
had no effect whatever. But we live and learn. ‘The 
American mechanic knows no such word as failure. ‘The 
problem must and will be solved, and ‘THE INLAND 
PRINTER hopes to be the medium to announce it. Let 


us hear from the pressmen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EKADERS if you are not satisfied with the quality 
R and quantity of the correspondence in the present 
issue, you must be hard to please. Many valuable sug 
gestions will be found therein well worthy of your atten- 
tion. Severalcommunications are, however, unavoidably 


laid over, which will appear in April issue. 


HE article on the ‘‘ Use of the Hyphen,” now going 
7 the rounds of the press, published in the February 
issue of the Phonographic World, and credited to the 
National Educator, was expressly written for THE INLAND 
PRINTER by Mr. P. Root, of Medina, Ohio, and appeared 
therein in February, 1888. Honor to whom honor is 


due. 


HE special attention of our typefounders is called 
to the communication of Mr. James E. Munson, of 
New York, on the subject of ‘* Unit-made Type Bodies,” 


published in the present issue. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
OBSERVATIONS AND ADVICE. 


NO. II. BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


N my last paper on the subject of ‘* Observations and 
| Advice,” I have tried to warn printers from relying 
too much on érisk business at any price, without consult- 
ing their mathematical faculties as to the remunerative 
qualities of this, frequently imaginary, flourish. — I believe 
I have shown where the sore spot with firms who think 
they do a good business while they are actually earning 
nothing is located, and have pointed to the fact that a 
steady moving of the presses does not always mean a 
profit to the proprietor. 

Today I will endeavor to speak of a few of the hard- 
Ships experienced by the second-class printer — this 
term, once for all, has the same significance in which I 
have used it before: for printers with a certain expense 
list and the inconvenience of the competition with the 
small concerns — hardships which one is apt to experi- 
ence if out for edservations, and which are well worthy 
of consideration and saggestions. 

The first of all is of a capétad nature. 
do not care to speak of their financial matters to every- 


body unless they have a handsome bank account to speak 


Business men 


about, and this class of typographers, alas, is not exactly 
within the range of my observations. It is well known 
that fluent capital is generally not very ‘ fluent” with 
printers. Their wealth is represented by their plant ; 
their machinery, their type; their tools require consider- 
able cash, and they have sunk their money in it. The 
printer is not compelled to carry a large stock. His 
manufacture is not of an @ friovz character — that is, he is 
not to fall goods in the spring 
whether we will have a fall or this climate 
of uncertainty the seasons fail at times to set in. He 
He need not carry any dead 


forced manufacture 


not, for in 


manufactures to order. 
stock, but is only supposed to buy what he needs after 
he has already sold the article, or, in other words, 
accepted an order. It this method 
many to go into business if they only have enough cash 
They are under the 


is which induces 
to buy the machinery and type. 
impression that they need no capital to run the office, as 
the work they will do is already sold before it is done. 
I may here mention the fallacy of this supposition is 
frequently the cause of a succession of innumerable days 
and nights of misery, if he who is a victim of it has any 
feeling of decency and honor in his soul. Goethe, I 
believe, the greatest German poet, says, somewhere : 
‘‘Wer nie die Kummervollen Nichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht ihr himmlischen Miichte,”’ 
(or similar) the translation of which would read about, 
that he who has not spent his nights in tearful trouble 
cannot judge the power of destiny. ‘This passage of the 
great poet finds its realization with the unfortunate who 
has started in business in the false belief that the plant is 
Pitiable mortal ! thou 


all he will need to do business. 
did’st not think of the committees of lodges, of societies 
and the like, and their manner of doing business. 


Let 
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me explain these methods which may become the source 


of incalculable trouble to your heart. 

Suppose you are a printer in one of the smaller towns. 
Your chief trade consists in furnishing the printing for 
entertainments of lodges, churches, etc. Your business 
is based upon a cash principle, that is, you pay cash for 
your goods and expect to receive cash payment when 
Your capital is invested in your 


your work is done. 
Now let 


plant ; you cannot afford to give long credit. 
us investigate the business methods you will encounter. 

First, there is the committee which calls for an esti- 
mate. They intimate from the start that there are others 
getting estimates from other printers, and that you must 
figure very low if you want the job. They exonerate 
their own personality for their shabby demahds with the 
excuse that it is not for themselves that they are working 
but for the interests of the lodge. Well, you consider 
the matter ; you desire the work, and in calculating give 
them the benefit of all your cash discounts on the stock, 
You 
‘*green” in experience and take the principle ‘quick 
If you are the low- 


and figure very closely on the labor. are yet 
sales and small profits” as a basis. 
est bidder, a circumstance in itself a proof of the smallest 
margin, you will get the work. You hurry the same, 
deliver it when promised, and, handing your bill to the 
committee, expect to be paid at once, because the prin- 
ciple upon which you have based your price, as already 
mentioned, reads : 

You must be able to handle the money rapidly in 


quick sales and small profits. 
order to live on small profits. But now comes the dis- 
appointment ; the committee, ‘‘cool as a cucumber,” 
—to use a bill 
announces to you that you must wait until the meeting 


familiar phrase — pockets the and 


of the society to have it passed. In many cases you are 
even expected to wait until the ball, or whatever it may 
be, is past, before you get paid. You protest; you 
mention your low figure and the necessity of getting 
your cash back as quick as possible. You remind the 
committee that they received an estimate on the work ; 
that they reported this estimate to the lodge, and that it 
was found satisfactory ; why wait for the sanctioning of 
what the society has already sanctioned by awarding the 
work to the lowest bidder ; what more is there to pass on 
the bill, which comes up in every respect to the stipula- 
tions of the estimate? Will it be of any use? Never. 
You must wait and lose weeks and months before you 
get a chance to handle the money again. 

Now this method, although of general practice, is a 
nuisance ; it is unbusiness-like, ungentlemanly ; it almost 
borders upon the verge of acquiring goods under false 
pretenses. Remember, ye societies, that it makes the 
printer the entreprenant of your enterprises; that he 
must put his money in the entertainments which you are 
giving ; that you arrange them upon the strength of the 
credit which you force him to grant. 
which one printer runs the entire ball season of a town 
arranger reaps 


There are cases in 


with his and while the true 


material profit, he receives nothing but the pittance 
I would 


money, 


which his low figure allows him for a margin. 
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suggest that this system be abolished as quickly as possible 
wherever it reigns. Make your estimates conditional to 
the cash payment of bills. I cannot understand for the 
world why a printer should be expected to do the print- 
ing of ball work —tickets, for example—in January, and 
wait for his pay until the ball has taken place, as a rule, 
two to three months thereafter. Would it not be more 
business-like for societies who accept the estimate handed 
in by a committee, and consequently learn all the partic- 
ulars of the transaction from the report of that commit- 
tee, to empower the same to pay for the goods on receipt 
thereof, at the terms stated in the estimate, than to com- 
pel the printer to await a second resolution, which they 
bill.” 


Do not 


are so kind as to style, ‘‘the passing of the 
Oppose this system. Combine and oppose it. 
suffer the injustice to let a society withhold your money 
without paying interest for it. Lodges and the like will 
soon enough accept the modus of C. O. D. if they can- 
not get their work otherwise. It cannot do as much 
harm to them to lay out the money as it will harm 
you to have it withheld. Besides, they are the enter- 
prisers ; they are the sharers of the profits, if any, and 
they ought to run their own chances without the aid of 
your capital. ‘This, I believe, is no extravagant demand ; 
it is simply justice, common sense. 

Another observation open to suggestions is the ques- 
tion of working for the trade. I believe, during the late 
meeting of the Typothete of New York, this question 
came up for discussion. I do not know what the result 
was, but should suggest that it be stopped, the quicker 
the better. The phrase, ‘‘ working for the trade,” gen- 
erally implies doing work for a party who takes your 
profits while you invest your capital. The stationer, who 
comes in prime consideration in this question, expects 
that the printer should deliver his work at a lower rate 
than he does to his other customers, so that he can make 
the profits which originally belong to the printer. Every- 
body in the printing business knows that trade work does 
hardly allow any margin. I have spoken to a prominent 
stationer of New York, lately, whose orders for printed 
stationery are quite considerable. 

‘¢Mr. S.,” I asked, ‘‘why don’t you put in your own 
presses and type?” 

He smiled. 
‘¢My dear sir, do you know that I must invest $10,000 


‘‘Presses and type?” was his reply, 


before I could commence printing my orders; do you 
know that I could not produce the work with my own 


plant any cheaper than I can get it now at trade price ?” 
I was astonished, amazed, at the coolness with which 


this honorable gentleman assured me that ‘‘he knew that 
he actually saved the interest on $10,000” by getting his 
work done outside. , Don’t you think, my printer friends 
concerned, that it is about time to stop making invest- 
ments for the benefit of the stationers? Let these gen- 
tlemen sink their own capital in plants if they desire to 
make the profits of the printer, or let them at least be 
sufficiently decent to pay a value for a value received. 

‘¢ Working for the trade,” as the term is understood 


at present, is almost insanity. 
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QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE, 

HE point of a correspondent against THE INLAND 
€ PRINTER, with regard to vacations, with pay, in the 
government printing office was not well taken. ‘The 
equity of any employé being granted such leave was not 
under discussion ; the equity of the craft being placed 
upon the same footing with others working for the 
government is an entirely different matter, and the result 
should be a subject of congratulation rather than 
criticism. 

The battle was long and hard fought, but justice 
triumphed in the end. A darge proportion of the brains of 
departments ts to be found in the government printing office, 
the men labor as faithfully, for more hours, as a rule for 


and 


smaller remuneration, lose time by sickness fur- 
loughs, and why they are not entitled to the same 
recognition, the same gratuity, if you please so to call 
the thirty days’ leave, passeth our comprehension. 

For years clerks were thus favored to the exclusion 
of others ; had sick leave (with pay) in addition granted 
Why this 


was the case was a difficult theory to answer ; why, when 


to them; many more holidays and privileges. 
right is at last recognized, there should be fault-finding 
by any of the brotherhood still more so. 

Right, we say, for if there is any in the matter it 
There is no justice 
Mr. 


George W. Childs chooses to give each of his employés 


belongs not to one class, but to all. 


in making fish of one and fowl of the other. If 


a valuable Christmas present, have those working for 
others just reason for complaint? If the government 
finds it to be to advantage to keep up the health and 
granting 


vigor of its trained corps of workmen by 


annual recreation, have the workmen in private offices 
just grounds for grumbling ? 

The 
unjust ; should have been done away with long since, or 
The 


equity of the giving does not enter into the calculation. 


discrimination against the craft was unwise, 


what is more to the purpose, never permitted. 
Those who are wise by experience in department work, 
sO decided. 


was to be 


not be ignored 


who best know the necessities of the case, 
That is sufficient. All craftsmen demanded 
placed upon the same footing with others ; 
or trifled with, and, having succeeded, are to be congrat- 
ulated. 

In this, I am certain, all who know the ‘‘true inward 
ness” of the matter will agree and fully sustain the 
position taken by ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, with its custom 
ary advocacy of strict and impartial justice. ‘To it we 
give most hearty indorsement, so will the craft at large, 


and join in the wish that ‘* long may she wave.” 


Ir is somewhat singular that men possessed of at least 
ordinary intelligence fail to comprehend the fact that 
editorial rooms and printing offices are busy places and 
But so it is. 


require silence. Writers, proofreaders, 


copyholders and compositor are considered legitimate 


prey for the idle and gossiping ; business is delayed, 


d 
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errors cannot be avoided, patience is strained to the 


utmost and financial results sadly diminished. 

Said a United States senator to me the other evening, 
after the departure of a visitor who, without the slightest 
excuse of business, had ‘‘ buzzed” (the word is expres- 
sive if not polite) him for over an hour, ‘‘I have only 
one caller who appreciates how onerous are my duties, 
He is an old friend whom I 
About 


and how valuable my time. 
respect, admire, and would gladly chat with. 
once a month he drops in, and, without taking a seat, 
‘Glad to see you, senator; thought I would 
Hope you 


remarks, 
call and pay my respects. Busy, as _ usual. 
are quite well? Good evening,’ and bows himself out. 
I wish there were many more like him.” 

Editors and printers will echo the longing, and 
perhaps some of the bores who infest offices may read 
this and take the hint that their room is very much more 


to be desired than their company. Hope so. 





Ir is pleasant to record the utterances of one, a 
Christian minister, who is above the bigotry of littleness 
and littleness of bigotry,, who keeps abreast of the times, 
who is not blinded by superstition and intolerance and 
is willing to acknowledge good work done, even by those 
Therefore ‘let 


not of the same ‘‘ household of faith.’ 
it be recorded” in the most fitting of all places, the 
pages of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, that the Rev. Robert 
Melntyre, of the Methodist Episcopal church, of Chi- 
cago, says, when speaking of Sunday papers, ‘‘ The 
press and the pulpit are one. God has joined them 
together. I do not agree with ministers who denounce 
the daily papers and regard them as foes—workers of 
iniquity. The editor is a more powerful man than the 
preacher. He speaks to 100,000, 300,000, 400,000, we 
to but few hundreds. 
churches for the Sunday paper it is because the papers 
have what the preachers have not, the power to touch 
I cannot speak against the Sunday news- 


If congregations forsake the 


the people. 
It is with the people ; 
It touches every chord of life, and is the 
It is practical, not 


paper. its workers are among 
and of them. 
greatest power for good on earth. 
theoretic, like the minister’s expressions. It is real, not 
a specter like him. It is almost the only reading and 
education I had (at an early day); it kept me from the 
card table and the beer garden. I know that the Sunday 
paper does far more good than evil.” 

and practice the great 
extract it will be a better 


When ministers recognize 
truths proclaimed in the above 
and brighter day not only for the religion of humanity 
but that other and better one of which the Holy Exemplar 
was given to earth when the stars of the morning sang a 


jubilant anthem. 


THE master printers of Berlin recently appointed a commission 
to regulate the question of apprenticeship. The outcome of their 
deliberations has been that no apprentices will in future be taken 
unless properly bound by indenture. After having served his 
time the apprentice will be subjected to an examination before the 
commission. Of course, the American boy, who can ‘‘ pick up” a 


trade, will laugh at such red tapeism. 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING. 
BY D. WINSTANLEY. 


THE PROCESS MEISENBACH. 
HAVE before me about a couple of score of prints by the photo- 
mechanical process Meisenbach, one of the Meisenbach plates 
just as it was received from the makers of it, and several descrip- 

tions of what is said to be the ‘‘ process Meisenbach.” I propose 

now briefly to re-describe the process, and then to criticise it and 
its results in the new light I have thrown upon the subject of 

photo-mechanical printing in my former article (p. 717, 7. 7. 1885). 
This is the process as described on page 29 of Mr. Burton’s 

book on Photegraphic and Photo-mechanical Printing, and on page 

514 of Welson’s Quarter Century in Photography. 

‘‘A transparent plate is hatched or stippled in parallel lines. A 
transparent positive is made of the object (which it is desired to 
depict— Burton). The two plates are joined, preftrably face to 
face, and from the combined plates a definite negative is photo- 
graphed in the ordinary way. In order to cross-hatch and break 
the lines of the shading, the hatched or stippled plate may be 
shifted once or more (or twice —Wilson) during the production of 
the (said definite— Burton) negative. This negative is transferred 
in the usual manner to form a typographic block.”—(Burton.) 

‘‘The photographic negative thus obtained may be either 
applied direct to a zinc plate, or a lithographic transfer may first 
be made in the usual manner, and the plate subsequently bitten by 
acid to form a block in relief. Considerable importance is attached 
to the shifting of the hatched or stippled plate, this being the part 
of the process which is especially sought to be protected by the 
patent.’’—( Wilson.) 

The process is also thus described by Herr Hermann Gunther 
on page 99 of the present volume of the Vews - 

‘‘In the Meisenbach process, the part which is especially 
sought to be protected by the patent is the production and use of 
the lined transparent glass screen, which has for its purpose to 
break up the half-tones of the photographic image. This is effected 
in about the following manner: A white screen of large dimen- 
sions, provided with a series of parallel lines, is photographed, 
and hereby as much reduced that on the resulting negative the 
lines are very close together. A negative is now made of the 
object, the lined negative being placed between the object and the 
negative, at first so that the parallel lines are in a vertical direc- 
tion to the axis of the lens, then it is shifted once during the expos- 
ure so that the lines are now ina horizontal direction to the former 
ones. 
photographic half-tones are broken up. 
obtained is transferred in the usual manner to a zinc plate, and 
subsequently etched by acid to form a block in relief.” 

Herr Gunther, having thus described the process Meisenbach, 


By this way an intersection of lines is obtained, and the 
The negative thus 


proceeds to consider that supposed to be employed by Messrs. 
Angerer and Goschl, of Vienna, which does not differ materially 
from that of Meisenbach. In this latter description, however, he 
makes the following very important remark, which clearly applies 
as much to the one process as to the other. In alluding to the 
cross-lined screen, he says, ‘‘/¢ ts important that the transparent 
lines on wt representing the black lines of the reproduced screen are nar- 
rower than the opaque lines forming the intermediate spaces.’’ He also 
states that ‘‘the lined plate should have at most six black lines to 
a millimeter "—i. e., 150 to the inch—as ‘‘otherwise it would be 
difficult to transfer the image to the zinc plate, and to etch it, and 
also in printing the finished block many difficulties would be met 
It is, therefore, better,”” he continues, ‘‘ to use a cross-lined 
i. €., 100 


—% 


with. 
negative with only four or five lines to the millimeter’ 
to 125 to the inch—and this, he says, ‘‘may be placed before the 
sensitive plate a/ a distance of one and a half to two millimeters "— 
i. e., not ‘‘joined,” but with an interval between of from one- 


seventeenth to one-twelfth of an inch. 
So much for my quotations. 
It will be seen that these descriptions of the process do not 


exactly coincide. Messrs. Burton and Wilson agree that the lines 

















should be ‘‘hatched or stippled,” while Herr Gunther says they 
should be ‘‘ provided.”” Probably they all three mean they should 
be ruled. ‘‘Hatched or stippled” lines would, I apprehend, 
be discontinuous, and present one of the appearances here sub- 
joined : 


Herr Gunther lays stress upon it, and most properly, that the 
transparent lines on the negative should be narrower than the 
opaque lines forming the intermediate spaces. They should not 
only be narrower, but they should be much narrower, and here is 
the reason why. The size of each aperture in the grained screen 
—or in the network screen, as it would be more correct to call it 
—directly determines the size of the smallest dots seen in the ulti- 
mate print obtained, which dots are of the same magnitude as the 
apertures of the net, and constitute the lightest kind of shading. 
Were the black lines which separate the apertures or spaces of the 
same width of those spaces only, clearly the largest dots producible 
by the divergence of the rays of light would have but twice the 
diameter and four times the area of the smallest, as when they had 
reached this size coalescence would take place, and the shading 
would become a continuous mass. 

This fact is rendered evident in Fig. 1, in which the thick hori- 
zontal lines represent the opaque parts of the network, and the 


- 


FIG. I. 


lines which pass be- 

tween them at various 

angles the diverging 

rays of light which 

produce the dots, dif- 

fering in magnitude 
according to the dif- 7 
ferent depths to which 

they penetrate. 

It is of no consequence at what angle this divergence may take 
place so far as our present consideration is concerned, nor how that 
divergence may be effected or controlled ; the fact remains that the 
largest dots will have only twice the diameter and four times the area 
of the smallest, if the lines of clearness and the lines of blackness in 
our network are of a common width, and the effect will be that if 
there are in it any areas of black at all larger than a single dot, the 
whole picture will be heavy and overcast as with a cloud, except- 
ing where a few pure high-lights disport themselves sporadically 
amid the general gloom. This defect exists, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in many photo-mechanical prints which are now before me, and 
among them are some of the earlier examples of the process Meisen- 
bach. The remedy is obvious. It is to broaden the opaque lines of 
the network granulator, as depicted in the final negative, or rather 
to increase the proportion which their breadth bears to that of the 
spaces which intervene between, and thus bring the intercepting 
screen nearer to the optical centers, from which, for theoretical 
purposes, the diverging rays may be supposed to spread. 

As it is in the lightest shadings of a picture that the more deli- 
ate gradations are most perceptible, it will be necessary, in order 
to get an agreeable rendering, that the disparity in the width of 
the obscure and transparent spaces shall be somewhat consider- 
able, and at a guess I should say that their proportions should be 
as ten toone. There must, however, be a point—and not a very 
indefinite one — at which this disparity of width becomes an evil 
and not a gain. 

In Fig. 2 we have a surface in which two systems of black lines 
of equal width cross each other at right angles, and leave spaces 
between as broad as the lines themselves. The whole square 
which is formed by this device is eight units in length on every 
side, and has, accordingly, an area of sixty-four square units. 
The clear parts, however, number sixteen only, and each is one 
square unit in its area. 

It follows, then, that if we photograph a transparency through 
a screen like this, it is not the whole of it we photograph, but only 
samples of its parts taken with such impartiality as is afforded by 
equality of distance, but amounting in the aggregate to twenty-five 


per cent only of the whole. If our black lines are twice as broad 
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as are our clear ones, this small area of twenty-five per cent 
becomes diminished to eleven per cent, and if our black lines are 
ten times as_ broad 
as are our clear 
ones, the actual 
quantity of our 
transparency visibie 
through these latter 
will amount to only 
0.826 per cent of its 
total area, or less 
than one-hundredth 
part. It is evident 
that though the 
laws of probability 
indicate that such 
a method of select- 


ing samples would, 





in the multitude of 


FIG. 2. 


cases, give an aggre- 
gate which was sound, yet in the instance of any individual 
photograph discrepancies from the literal truth must not only 
exist, but in some way or other must become apparent, and that 
the number of these discrepancies must also increase with the dis- 
parity in the width of the lines. Hence it follows that the wider 
our black lines, and the narrower our clear ones, the larger the 
number of half-tones we obtain, and the larger the number of 
appearances, hereafter to be considered, which are fictitious alto 
gether, and unlike anything whatever in the negative. The process 
Meisenbach, however, is further complicated by the very thing 
which its author emphasizes in his claims—the shifting of the one 
lined screen. Suppose we have a transparency, and a one-lined 
screen ‘‘joined face to face," and ready to be photographed, and 
suppose ten seconds to be the time which will give the best result, 
and suppose further that five of these seconds have been given, the 
clear parts of the transparency, even where crossed by clear lines, 
will have been but half exposed, and on development would 
yield only half-tones instead of blacks. Suppose, now, that we 
shift the screen, and having, without altering the position of its 
plane, turned its lines in a direction at right angles with that they 
occupied before, and ‘‘joined it face to face” with the transpar- 
ency again, complete the exposure we have given. The results 
will be that the clear parts of the transparency will only be fully 
exposed where they have been twice crossed by the clear line 
screen, and they will be represented in the negative by areas of 
which one-fourth only are up to density, one-half of which are 
half-tone, and one-fourth of which are clear, as indicated in Fig. 3 
The half-tones will be represented by areas of which one-fourth 
part only is in half-tones, one-half of which is quarter-tone, and 
one-half of which 





is clear, as indicat- 


ed in Fig. 4, while 






i the dense parts of 


i 


Hh 











the transparency 


will be given in 





clear glass alone 











This is certainly no 





faithful way of 
rendering the dif 
ferent shades of the original photograph employed. 

I will next proceed to consider what the results of this render- 
ing will be, and subsequently to show how the theory advanced in 
my former article may be more accurately applied. 

P.S.—The matter of the preceding article and its immediate 
successor was written in May last, but for various reasons its 
appearance in print has been delayed. In the interval, as I gather 
from the Photographic News of August 24, ‘‘one of the Meisenbach 
patents (No. 2156 of 1882) has been declared in the official journal 
of the patent office to be void.” This is the patent of the process 
The voidance of the patent I expected, but 
Photographic News, 


under criticism now. 
did not apprehend it would take place so soon 
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P. E. DOWE, 


Secretary and treasurer of the Johnson & Dowe Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, whose portrait is presented on page 
491, was born February 17, 1860. His career has been a some- 
what varied one, his first business venture being an investment at 
the age of twelve years, in a printing press and a few fonts of 
type. Finding it uphill work to get a job under way he visited a 
newspaper office daily until a sufficient knowledge was gained to 
help him execute what was considered fairly good work, at least in 
his own estimation. At fourteen he found employment as errand 
boy in a store, from which position he successively rose to clerk, 
assistant bookkeeper and cashier in different establishments. 
When eighteen, finding that a few hundred dollars had been saved 
during his first four years’ business (occasionally part of night, and 
sometimes nearly all night being spent at work on press), he became 
proprietor of a country general store, at the same time purchasing 
a larger jobber and several additional fonts of type. After a 
year’s experience he sold out at an advance of a few hundred 
dollars 

His next move was in the nature of a larger business venture 
in a thriving village in northern New York, where he remained 


but a few months, however, as he was tendered and accepted a 


position as traveling salesman, in which capacity he met with 


remarkable success. For the past four years he has been con- 
nected with the well-known press-building firm of C.°B. Cottrell & 
Sons as its traveling representative, being recognized as one of 
the most popular men on the road. As stated, he is now the 
secretary and treasurer of the Johnson & Dowe Manufacturing 
Company, electrotypers and printers’ supply dealers, of Richmond, 
an establishment which fills a long-felt want in that section of 
country. He is emphatically the right man in the right place, and 
THe INLAND PRINTER wishes this new enterprise abundant success. 
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PLANTIN’S POLYGLOT BIBLE. 


BY ADOLPHE SCHOLL, 


OREMOST among the productions of the printing press of 
three centuries ago stands Plantin’s Polyglot Bible, a monu- 
ment to its compiler’s and publisher's untiring energy and 

perseverance, and a fine demonstration of the high standard to 
which the printing art had attained in the sixteenth century. 
Christopher Plantin was born near Tours, in 1514, but removed to 
Antwerp, where he founded what afterward became the most 
famous printing establishment of the day. The Polyglot Bible is 
printed in four languages— Hebrew, Chaldean, Greek and Latin 
—and consists of eight volumes. Its publication was commenced 
August 2, 1568, and was completed August 10, 1573. 
and excellently well-preserved copy of this interesting work is on 


A complete 


exhibition in the British Museum, and the visitors look with a sort 
of awe at the spotless pages of this now very rare book. 

The compiler of the work, Benedictus Arias Montanus, was a 
man noted not only for his great learning and his linguistic acquire- 
ments, but also for his simplicity in dress and abstemious mode of 
living. He drank no wine, was a strict vegetarian, and his only 
pleasure was the pursuit of the work in which he was engaged. 
During the publication of the book he worked eleven hours every 
day, including Sundays, in order to keep the compositors supplied 
with manuscript. Forty workmen were continuously employed 
during the five years on the composition, printing and binding of 
the work. So much interest was manifested by learned men all 
over Europe in the undertaking, that no visitor to Antwerp failed 
to visit Plantin’s establishment, and to admire the systematic 
manner in which the successive operations were conducted from 
the compositor to the finisher. Many wealthy people desired to 
have copies of the work printed on parchment, but King Philip 
II, who was then ruling Holland with an iron hand, would permit 
none but himself to possess such a copy. He ordered for his own 
use thirteen copies to be printed on parchment, and it took 1,600 


sheep pelts to fill this royal order. The total edition, including 


the thirteen parchment copies, was 1,213, 960 of which were on 
great Royal paper of Troy; 200 on Lyon paper; 30 on Imperial 
paper, with the eagle as water mark, and 1o on Italian Imperial 
paper, which latter were designed as presents to distinguished per- 
Plantin was of the opinion that these ten copies were 
general execution to the parchment 


sonages. 
superior in their elegance and 
edition. Philip II presented six of his parchment copies to the 
Escurial library in Madrid, one to Pope Pius V, and one to the 
Duke of Savoy. The Duke of Alva, that blood-thirsty wretch, 
who was then oppressing the conquered Dutch, also received a 





parchment copy, and in his letter of presentation Montanus shows 
the abject fear in which even men of his class lived by heading it, 
‘‘From the best Monarch to the best Minister.” This is the copy now 
in the British Museum. That Alva did not read it very assiduously 
is attested by its perfect preservation and scrupulous cleanliness. 
But the publication of the work, although it made him famous, 
He started out with the 


” 


brought Plantin many disappointments. 
promises of financial assistance from wealthy personages, and the 
patronage of the king, but the completion of the work found him 
The enormous sums required had eaten up his own 
Another 


a bankrupt. 
resources and exhausted the patience of his patrons. 
mortification awaited author and printer. Scarcely had the work 
been issued when Pope Pius V declared the two as heretics and 
put the bible in the /zdex, on the ground that the Talmud was 
mentioned in it and that a heretic named Masius had been em- 
ployed in its compilation. The succeeding pope, however, was 
more tolerant and struck the Polyglot Bible off the list of prohib- 
ited books. Plantin died in 1589. He had as contemporaries 
such eminent men as Aldus and Estienne, but the learned men of 
Europe agreed in regarding him as the foremost printer of his 
time. In 1872 the Escurial Palace was struck by lightning and the 
valuable library partly destroyed by fire, including the parchment 
copies of Plantin’s bible. What became of the others is not 
known, so that the one in the British Museum is the only complete 


parchment specimen extant open to the public. 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 





‘‘A universal language must,” writes Professor F. A. March, in 
Some national language must expand 
Of late years the English 


the /orum, ‘‘be a growth. 
until it covers the whole world. 
language alone has been much spoken of as likely to grow so great. 
Hardly any philosophic linguist attempts to forecast the future 
without some discussion of the destiny of English; and De 
Candolle calculates that within a hundred years English will be 
spoken by 860,000,000 of men, German by 124,000,000 and French 
by 96,000,000. At present the populations either speaking the 
English language or under the domination of English-speaking 
peoples number more than 318,298,000, or one-fourth of the 
population of the globe. The English-speaking races occupy one- 
fourth of the dry land of the earth, and own nearly two-thirds of 
the tonnage of the ships. They live in all regions; they handle all 
articles of trade ; they preach to all nations; they command one- 
half of the world’s gold and silver, and distribute more than 
two-thirds of the bibles and testaments. More than one-half of 
the letters mailed and carried by the postal service of the world 
are written, read and mailed by the English-speaking populations. 
The expectation that English will come into universal use is not 
based upon anything in the nature of the language, but rather on 
The English 
people have been the great colonizers of modern times. They 
have taken possession of America, of Australia, of South Africa, 


the character and circumstances of the people. 


the regions which are to be the seats of new empires, and they 
control and assimilate the populations which flow into them and 


which grow up in them.” 


Los ANGELEs Typographical Union contains quite a number of 
lady members, one of them, Miss Bernice Taylor, filling the office 
of reading clerk for the past two years. They all take a great 
| interest in the union and are always present at the meetings. 
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Written for THr INLAND PRINTER. 
SOMETHING ABOUT PRINTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 


O many printers in times past came to New Orleans from 
Mississippi that it became quite common to say of 
printer who had just reached the city that he had come from 


I will add that for a time there really were too many 


any 


Mississippi 
typos coming to this city from that direction, so much so that the 
state, being reduced in the mind’s eye to a schoolhouse, might 
justly have been termed a school of typography. Yet this would 
not have been wholly correct, for while not criticising the mechan- 
ical abilities of those printers, there have been many from that 
state coming under my personal supervision, who were sadly 
deficient in the typographic art. And, does not every printer who 
has worked at the business in that section speak of pica as ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi agate?” We all know, then, that a building in which 
such books are kept is no place in which to obtain an education. 
Nevertheless, the State of Mississippi has furnished to the world 
some first-class printers in every particular —first-class even when 
we compare them with the old-time printers who learned their 
it seems, soon leave the state and 


trade in job offices. These, 


the business to itself and boys, which latter show themselves in 
glaring colors in the average newspaper of that This 
deplorable state of affairs is due to the unorganized condition of 
Unions exist there, it is true, but so puny are they in 


state. 


the craft. 
the greater number of places that the apprenticeship law seems to 
have been entirely ignored. This law overlooked, we may look for 
and always find the true cause of the cross-purposes enacted in the 
printing craft. 
Natchez, 
8,000 or 10,000, is a striking example of the power that might be 


with its commanding location and population of 


wielded with the banner of unionism and a strict apprenticeship 
law. In this city there are two newspapers, the Democrat, morn- 
evening, both of which have job offices 
The Democrat 


the Aanner, 


s0Y la Or is employec ere generally. 
Boy lal loyed here generally 


ing, and 
attached 
has two compositors on cases, one of whom is also pressman, and 
five boys. There is not much wonder that there is a glut in the 
idle labor market, and schools go begging for scholars when one 
man is both a pressman and a printer, and five boys compose 
Added to the Democrat's force 


Besides the job offices men- 


educational matter for— whom ? 
are the foreman and a job printer. 
tioned, there is another in which one man and a boy are em- 
The Democrat turns out jobwork of every description, 


ployed 
I have not seen any of its productions, 


including theatrical work. 
but am told its job printer classes as Ar. 

James W. power, 
bought of the Campbell Company. The is worked on a 
wheel-hand press, which formerly served the Democrat. It 
almost superfluous to say that the business in Natchez is in a beg- 
garly condition, yet anyone from that place who has the welfare 
of printers at heart would advise all traveling members of the 


This paper is owned by 


Lambert, uses steam and has a new press 
Banner 


is 


craft to stay away from there. 

Vicksburg presents a more pleasing aspect. In this place there 
are two job and three news offices. The Commercial-Herald, the 
largest and best equipped office in the city, is owned by George W. 
Rogers, senior partner and business manager; William Groome ; 
Charles E. Wright, editor, and T. W. Campbell, and is a union 
office. The “vening Post, which uses plate matter, is owned by 
John G. Cashman, who was a charter member of No. 105, but 
who employs nothing but boys on his paper. The Swaday Demo- 
crat, which is a patent outside and is printed by the //eradd, is 
The Commer- 


owned by Clem Davis, an ex-member of No. 105. 
complete book- 


cial-ITerald does all kinds of jobwork, and has a 
bindery. In this office there are four Gordons—two small ; two 
medium ; two Cottrell and Babcock presses, and one Cranston news- 
paper press. The “vexing ost has one small and one medium Gor- 
don press, and one Campbell (country) newspaper press. 
Rogers and Groome were charter members of No. 105, and took 
their withdrawal cards on going into business for themselves. Mr. 
Mr. Rogers repre- 


Messrs. 


Groome is at present postmaster at Vicksburg. 
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in the International Union in 1870. Mr. 
worked on the Ye/fa in New Orleans in 
Commerctal-Hlerald, and he sets 


sented Vicksburg union 
George W. Smith, who 
1851, is now working on the 
type well yet. 

Vicksburg union, No. 105, numbers at the present time ten 
members, and Mr. Michael F. Battle, who has been secretary for 
thirteen years, is an old-timer, having entered the arena of stick 
and ruledom under Mr. Rogers in the tri-weekly Sev¢ine/ in June, 
He informs me that he has been in one office ever since the 

Which 
It nearly 


1857. 
war. Thirty-one years at the case! Alas, such a case! 
case, Mr. Battle or the boxes, I am not prepared to say. 

equals that of Myra Clark Gaines. Mr. Battle has my sympathy. 
In closing my paper, I beg to return thanks to Mr. William J. 


Lyle. 


BRONZE PRINTING. 


Many printers do not like to take orders for bronze printing, 
the main reason being that in many instances it does not pay. The 
addition of bronze to a job is equal in expense to two or more 
colors, and comparatively few concerns are willing to pay what it 
is worth. Say that 1,000 copies of a catalogue 
cover, printed with black ink, is worth $6.50. 
printed in gold and black, then the printer should add the follow- 


For example ° 
If the cover is to be 


ing items—of course, being governed by the amount of bronze 
used, the time taken to prepare the extra form and the number of 


boys required for the work : 





Pecan Cotes Gor BEOMR 6 ne isisksic cs csascausaccenceaees $ 75 
TWO OUNCES LGIG DONLE POWGET | ood soisced soca s boca scan sseesasioncs I 00 
Two hours’ time, making ready and feeding job, and size for same .. 1 50 
Two boys, two hours’ time, dusting on powder ................+e08004 I 00 
Two boys, two hours’ time, cleaning off sheets ...... I 00 
$5 


Total 


This would bring the job up to $11.75. Now, how many of 


you who read this can say that you get a fair price for your bronze 


printing ?—Sepertor Printer. 


BINDERY ESTIMATE FORM. 


The following bindery estimate form is furnished by Frederick 


Jones & Co., to the American Bookmaker. The form is bound 


three on a page, and contains every item that goes into a blank 


book. 


ESTIMATING FORM FOR BLANK BOOKS. 


NO... ESTIMATE 


Philadelphia 


. Oo wes ice 9 
Ruling . our lowest price for.... 


PRITOTEUE ooo 3nescsase ins 


DAMM DETING «05. ioe cece. 


Making up and sewing 


Forwarding 


PRUNES. LEEK os AAG ane See 


EPMO ong Sine hv abeasieeas 


Cloth or Canvas............ Hoping our price will prove sat- 


Marble Paper .. 


isfactory, and that we will be favored 


Sundries 


with the order, we remain, 


Finishing 


PRR 2 5S Se lacecn Pins 


Yours respectfully, 
POE Ssereesscc% 
Tora Cost. 


PRICE “GIVEN «o..00005055 
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STAR IN THE EAST 
Wi @ 


The Diamond is the modern guide to 


We are the manufacturers of 


Was the guide for the wise men of old. 

the Golden Mecca on which all printers’ hearts are fixed 

the Peerless <B> Line Advertising Specialties, and furnish all goods at first cost, sav- 
= middlemen’s profits. 

ete., Ly 

PANELS, BANNERS, FOLDERS, «cc 


by the 
million; 


by the 
ton, and 


ost FANS ste; CARDS 


FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 
Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your 


customers. No other branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your 
business card and we will mail you our jobbing prices on all goods we manufacture, 
or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a set of Niagara Falls Cards Full line 
of Fans now ready. Send for price list. Set of samples of Fans, $1.50 by express. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CoO. 


Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Svecialties, 
90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVE.. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Printers who Desire to Make 
Money in 1889 


Will secure Advertis- 


Novelties, Folders, Programmes, 


a sample line of our 
ing Cards, 
ind solicit orders in their own 
Many 
many 


Fans, etc., < 
and adjoining cities have done so 


with success in 1888, more can do 

so in 1889. 
Write 
H. McALLASTER & CO. 


Street, CHICAGO, 


us for full information. 


196-198 Clark IL. 





Nuernberger Brothers, 
TYPEFOUNDERS'’ 


MACHINERY 


MOLDS, TYPE-CASTING MACHINES, 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 
Room 811, 76 Market St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best Material and Workmanship Guaranteed. 
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THE UNION PRINTER 


THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION Ot 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


UNDER 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, 
Six Months, 
Three Months, 
Invariably in Advance. 
Me” Tut Unton Printer is the especial advocate 
( * the affiliated Unions of the International Typo 
graphical Union of North America. 


ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address Tur Union PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 





_——_~._—. ESTABLISHED 1978. 


AULT & WIBORG, 
PRINTING AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC I N KS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Branch—152 & 154 Monroe St., Chicrgo 


. . 39 

‘“‘ The Superior Printer. Susanne 

A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription in Advance. ia as 
No! the “‘ Oldest,” but LARGER than all other Ink 


One Year, . . $1.00 > Six Months, Houses in the West COMBINED, 


We make the BEST Goods. 
~~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


GRAY’S FERRY 


—Prinling Ink— 


WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 





FOREIGN AGENTS OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The following gentlemen are 


tisements for THE INLAND PRINTER: 


The United Kingdom: M. P. McCOY, 


The Australian Colonies: 


Western Canada are requested 
Office, 188 Monroe 


Subscribers in 
direct to the Nome 


to 
Street, Chicago. 


authorized to receive subscriptions and adver- 


10 Farringdon Road, London, England. 
COWAN & CO., Melbourne, Australia. 


send their subscriptions 
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wi. MICOOX, 


GENERAL. AGENT. 


FOR. 


THE. UNITED. KINGDOM 


FOR 


THE INLAND VRINTER 


No. 10 FARRINGDON ROAD, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 


should be addressed. 


Price, including Postage, 


Single Copy, - ee = = 


- 11s. 4d. per Year. 


Is. 2d. each. 


VAN DUZEN 


iCAS ENCINE 


4NO BOILER. NOCOAL. 
NO ENGINEER. 
No Extra WATER RENT 
— or INSURANCE. 
| INSTANTLY STARTED. 
§ DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
SAFE and ECONOMICAL. 


jm@ Send for description and prices. 


! Van Duzen Gas Engine CO., 
80 E. 2nd St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Bryan Brock 


Fine Work 4 Speciatty 








WORKS IN 


ORDERS FOR 


PAPER-KNIVES 


FILLED PROMPTLY AT OUR 
CHICAGO HOUSE, 


| Cor. CANAL AND WASHINGTON STS., 


CHICAGO, FEEL. 
AND AT OUR 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


SIMONDS MFG. Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


~ Charles neu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


BRANCHES— { 


TRADE Mark. 
PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. f 


527 Commercial Street, - - = 
45 and 47 Rose Street,-  - - - = 


| 

{ 

f PRINTING INKS ? VARNISHES. 
| ee 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
NEW YORK. 





Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 


American Manufacturers and 


will reach a large and profitable market by adver- 
tising in TYPO, 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF ‘ THE BriTISH TYPOGRAPHIA.” 
Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 
yearly. Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 

Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, 
Fine Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, 
Fine Art Illustrations Useful Hints and 
“Wrinkles” for Job Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be 
addressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2A GRESHAM 
Press Burtpincs, LitTLE BripGE STREET, Lon- 
pon, E. C, 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National 
Capital, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBLisHERs. 
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=! ROUTING 
Pi MACHINES, 


SAW TABLES 


ROUTING 


= —FOR— 
CUTTERS § 


Electrotypers, 

Photo-Engravers, 

Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Essex and 
Straight Sts. 
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York City executin, 
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BRUSH DRAWING, REDUCED TO ONE-NINTH SIZE OF ORIGINAL. 





J. H. BONNELL & CO. 


(LIMITED) 
Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES : 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Eng. 
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Send green stamp for circular. Send photograph, drawing or print for estimate. 








ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
A PERFECT SUCCESS 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery 
of all kinds; 
. also Boats. 


1 to 4 horse power. 
Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 
No skilled 
engineer required. 
Send for Circular, 


W.H. ROBERTSON, 51 1S. Canal St., Chicago. 


EVERY PRINTER 


SHOULD HAVE A 


‘Universal Paper Scale 


-OR- 
FRACTIONAL SHEET 





MEASURE, 


Handsomely lithographed on half sheet of card- 
board. The simplest, cheapest and best labor- 
saving appliance in the printing business. Saves 
the use of a foot-rule and complex figuring in 
measuring out stock for jobs. Will save its cost 
in a week. Money refunded if, on proper trial, it 
fails to suit. PRICE, $1.00. 


Fe -Dealers-in- Eugraving-Tools - Machinery -and - Engravers-Supplles. | 





ADDRESS 
ST.LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Rollers and 


Composition, 
207 CHESTNUT STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.”’—American Stationer. 


**Tt has no equal in Europe.’’— Zoronto Mai?. 


“*T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’-—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bouverie Street, E. C. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies 


For advertising rates, see paper. 
and 


furnished on application. Subscriptions 
advertisements solicited. Address 
JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, 
Zincography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography 
and all new Photo-Mechanical processes. Pub- 
lished weekly, at 37 City Hall Place, New York, by 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co. (Incorporate d). 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that 





Paper ana Press 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 


ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Printers and Publishers, 


Lithographers, Plate Printers, 





will amply repay advertisers in its line. 
PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 
Energetic, honest, reliable men are wanted in 
every city of the United States and Canada, for 
soliciting advertisements and subscriptions to the 
new 1888-9 LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
Directory. Liberal terms to the proper parties. 
For terms, particulars, etc., apply to or address 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co., 37 City Hall 
Place, New York. 





Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 


and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. pacientes $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PuHILApEcputia, Pa. 














BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 

ew York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
sookbinders’ supplies. 

Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W.B., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Manufacturers of the 
celebrated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. 
Price, $1.50 per lb, Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 and 
27 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros, & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cri unston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 
press, two sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., mannfact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, New 


OrkK 


Fairhaven cylindet 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 

Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L.S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, electrotypers. First-class work a 
specialty. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 

and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 

Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G.,.7 and g Warren street, New 
York. Electrotypes of illustrations for books, 
magazines, juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office a Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 25 and 27 Rose street, New York; 119 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 
Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 
Sharp street, Baltimore; Western House, 198 
South Clark street, Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William St., S. E. cor. Fulton St., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New York, 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Manufacturers of the 
New Model Job press. Three sizes, $65, $110 
and $175. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and 
old style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 











THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufact- 
urers of ‘‘ Old Berkshire Mills”? first-class linen 
ledger and writing papers. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 20 Cliff street, 
New York. }. E. Rhodes, president. Highest 
order of mechanical engraving. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York, John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 

Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Fine writing 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and _ printing 
presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Also tablet gum. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
ork. 
Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle, 


Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, The, 421 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ 
supplies. Specialty, manufacturer of roller 
composition. Rochester agent for THE INLAND 

PRINTER. 








PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 

Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all dealers 
in printers’ materials in the world. Hempel & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, pag- 
ing, etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, 
etc. Circulars free. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prictors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Cincinnati Typefoundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 

Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in British 
America. Sole agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 

Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

a (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 


Park Place, New York. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos. 
314- 316 E ighth ‘street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 

only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 

Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San 
Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Portland, Ore. A large and complete stock of 
types, presses, and printers’ material kept at 
each of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest west of Chicago. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 

Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re 
quired in the printing office. 

Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, room 311, 
Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington St andard Typewriter. 
WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 

Send for catalogue. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, 
best in market. Send for catalogue. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send 
for reduced price list. 
National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 


New York. L. S. Mack, manager. See advt. 
in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., r1o Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 





Sicmunp ULLMAN. 
E. H. WimpFHEIMER. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 





EsTABLISHED 1861. 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 





IMPORTER OF— 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


Specialties in Dry Colors. 


( HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 
quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST 





MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Wr" OFFER FOR SALE from our Stock Cuts, F A R NGLER & Co 


Klectrotypes suitable for all illustrative pur- 


& 283 Barclay Street, to 


6 & 28 Park Place, 


price $2.00, which we will credit on first order. -sa ss NEW. YORK. 


poses. Send for our too-page 11 by 14 catalogue, . 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Awarded, in 1888, First Prizes at the International 





Exhibitions in Brussels and Barcelona. 








NEW STYLE NOISELESS 


LIBERTY \\ 








WE CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE TO OUR NEW SIZES: 
No. 3 A, 11x17 inside of Chase. No. 5, 1414 x 22 inside of Chase. 
AND OUR EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, 
No. 3 X, 11x 17 inside of Chase. No. 4 X, 13x19 inside of Chase. 
FOR SPECIAL WORK REQUIRING EXTRA STRENGTH. 


——————— 


— 


Apply for full Descriptive Catalogue and Prices. 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
54 Frankfort Street, New York. 





THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, Western Agents. 
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THE GHANDLER & PRIGE. 





OLD STYLE GORDON PRESS. 


Over NINE HUNDRED 
sold and EVERYONE 
given entire satis- 


faction. 


SPECIAL FEATURES : 


Steel Shaft and Steel Side 
Arms, Forged from Solid Bar, 
The 


Practical 


without Seam or Weld. 
Most 
Throw-Off 
Material 


Positive and 
yet Introduced. 
Best Used. Most. 


Carefully Finished. 


with Throw- 


“ “ 


E IGHTH ME DIUM, 7X11, 

8x12, 
Quarto MEDIUM, 10 X 15, 
Hair Mepium, 14X20, 


“ “ 


“ “ 


The two Half Medium sizes have four Rollers. 
No C 
None genuine without the name of Chandler 


N. B. 


THE BUCKEYE FOUNTAIN. 


Patented Fune 


Do not confound this Fountain with others similar in appearance. 


This Fountain will be found the ¢ 


practical ink fountain in the market. 
uniformly on either a large or small job. 


-asiest attached, easiest worked and most 


~ wi, 


Impression Throw-Off. 


~~ Tool-Steel Cam 


i) 
Rollers. 


Depressible Grippers. 
‘ 


Ba" We have recently greatly 
improved these Presses, enlarging 
and strengthening the parts, and 
so arranging the disk and roller 
carriers as to give greatly increas- 
ed distribution and we believe it 
is unequaled in this respect by 
any press now made. 


HENCE 
PRESS 


MOST DURABLE AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


THE PRINTER. 


THE 
THE 
FOR 


We CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 


AND PRICES. 
Hatr Mepium, 14% 
STEAM FIXTURES, - 

250.00 CHANDLER & PRICE Fou NTAIN, for e stther size 
400.00 BucKEYE Fountain, - - - - - - 
With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold 
ALL Our Goops GUARANTEED IN Every RESPECT. 

& Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


SIZES 
Off and De pre sssible Grippers, $150.00 
ad 165.00 


a X 22, with Throw- Off and Depressible Gripper rs, $450.00 
= 15.00 
20.00 
10.00 


~ Press, - - - - 


“ “ 2 < 


HARGE FOR BOXING AND SHIPPING. 


CHANDLER & PRICE FOUNTAIN. 


1888, 
To those whose special work requires greater capacity than can be ob 


5th, 


tained with the Buckeye, we offer the Chandler & Price Fountain, which 


sr ris so adjusted as to supply ink 
Its roller is so adjusted as to supply ink lenetheana 


: 5 : is so made as “rmit conte i > rollers , Wi : 
Its size also makes it practical to use de as to permit contact with the rollers the whole 


will thus furnish a_ greater of ink than the Buckeye. Its con- 


expensive ink without waste, 


only asmall amount being required to fully supply 


supply 


the fountain. The bottom is so constructed as to permit all the ink to run down 
cut, which 


By turning back the pawl from 


struction and operation will be readily understood from the 


Do not confound this Fountain with others 


to the roller, there being no pocket or dead space. 
i 


tis i 


similar in appearance. 


CHANDLER & PRICE, East Prospect and C. & P. R. 


the ratchet wheel,the opera- 
tion of the fountain is sus- 
pended without missing an 
impression. The fountain 
can be interchanged from 
one press to another with- 
out removing the attach- 
ments, so that by having 
two or more fountains the 
color can be changed with- 
out wasting the ink, which 
must occur if one fountain 
has to serve all colors. An 
examination of the cut will 
show without explanation 
the manner of attaching. It 
should be adjusted w7th zm- 
pression on,so that the roller 
of the fountain will meet the 
= upper form roller when at 
its highest point. The roller 
can be removed for cleaning 
_ by turning back the thumb 
screws until the caps can 
be removed through the 
slot in front, then by raising 
the roller it will come out 
through the same slot. 





shows it attached 
to a 14x20 Chan- 
dler & Price 
Press. It is with- 
out all extra and 
useless parts 
which complicate 
and add to the 
difficulty of using, 
and at the same 
time is complete 
all 


with the 


“iM 


quisites of a first- - 


class fountain. 


PRICE, $20.00. 


r. Crossings CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For Sale te all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


‘a For the approaching season, we wish to 


\ Spe & - Os » Pac ‘g OD 75 as ==rey (©) call special attention to our 
6); eee Ole Beceem) 53) | LARGE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


\ IELECRSTVPERS 1/5, {uIVE STOCK GUTS 
EOS 5 | . : ees HOGS, 





POULTRY, ETC., ETC. 


J Special Cuts of Live Stock 
Engraved to Order from Photographs 


341 ~ 351 we ne St is BLDG. "GH icR@O- furnished. 





| JOHN W. MaArber, HH. P, ager H. J. PICKERING, 


(Great Western Type Foundry, | mine ve ee 
1114 HOWARD STREET, | The be Omaha Type Foundry 


eaaae — OmaAHA, NEB. 


. CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE CF .... 





SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 


=== PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE == 
419 S. Eleventh St., OMAHA, NEB. 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED TYPE, ett. 


| MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 
Old Style Gordon Presses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’'S 


AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 


"Dealers in New and Second- Hand Maehinery. 


oa ~ . R N 
Estimates and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. | SEO r Ate Ce ee oe ee ree 





Emmerich Improved Bronzing ad Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 
No. 1, - - - 16x35 No. 3, - - 7 28x 44 


No. 2, - - - - 25x40 No. 4, - - - - 34x50 
- - 36 x 54 





Over Three Hundred in Use 


Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 





CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E:MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 
Write for prices and particulars. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





THE INLAND 


Y using BRedneiner you 


.. will save ink, facilitate 
presswork in damp or cold weather, 
prevent offsetting or pulling, preserve 
the life of old rollers, and be able to 
use green or sticky ones. Large sam- 
ple bottle, 30 cts.; pint bottle, 50 
cts. Can be obtained from your 
dealer. Sample bottle sent prepaid 


to any part of the U.S. for 50 cts. 


Carl Schraubstadter, |r., 
303-5 N. 3d SE, SE Louis. 


PRINTER. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Bock Folding Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Sempie Book Trimmer, 


The Jones Signature Press. 





GENERAT FOR 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 


AGEN TS, Oe SS. 


41 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEw YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





S—>> THE 


Peerless Gauge Pin 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


In calling the attention of the careful printer and pressman to 
the PEERLESS GAUGE PIN, we do so with the firm conviction 
that it is in every respect the very best article for the purpose for 
which it-is intended ever invented. It has been the aim of the in- 
ventor to overcome all the defects in the gauge pins now in the mar- 
ket. Weclaim that this aim has been successfully accomplished, 
and are willing to abide by the verdict of the practical pressman. 

For fine color work and all work requiring a close register, the 
pressman will find the Peerless Pin of great assistance in the 
production of fine, perfect work, and a trial is all that is needed to 
convince him of its superiority over all others. 

In size the Peerless Pin is the same as a two-em pica quad. 
It is neat, firm and durable, being made of steel, and is warranted 
to work perfectly and give satisfaction. 


YOUR SAMPLE ORDER SOLICITED. 


Sent, postage paid, to any part of the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada on receipt of price. 
Address all communications and make all remittances to 


The Peerless Gauge Pin Co. 


123 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“THE + \J/ETTER” 


(‘onsecutive [lumbering Machine 


Ox 


atn y 


- PATENTED. 
May 26, 1035. 
October 15, 1338. 


PRICE 


— 


The increasing demand for the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE 
from the general printers throughout the United States proves the 
usefulness of them. It is the only Numbering Machine made that 
can be locked in a form and work consecutively at each impression 
of the press. They can be used on any style or make of printing 


All machines guaranteed. For circular and prices address 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


press. 


28 & 30 MORTON ST. 


SPECIAL. 


We have the best equipped Numbering Machine Factory in the United 
States, and are prepared to furnish estimates on all manner of Numbering 


Machines, particularly those used on coupon presses. 
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‘“PUSHING HER OFF.’’ 


Specimen illustration in half-tone by the ELEcTRo-TinT ENGRAVING Company, 
726 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names—not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE PRESSROOM. 


70 the Editor: Dayton, Ohio, March 8, 1880. 
Your illustrated device mentioned in December number regard- 
ing taking electricity from the paper by the steam method, has 
We having made the same device as 
shown, and followed details. We both 
book paper, and found it not as practicable as stated, besides 


rusting all bright work on the press wherever steam comes in 


been thoroughly tested by us. 


tested with news and 


contact. 
We find the only thing that does any good is to oil the cylinder 
We use common machine 
RPS 


thoroughly about four times a day 


oil. 


A SUGGESTION FOR PRINTERS. 


70 the Editor Hampton, Iowa, February 28, 1889. 
Many times, especially in country offices, the presence of quads 
and spaces from two or three different foundries make correct 
justification almost an impossibility. This is especially noticeable 
in constructing a table of rule-work. Many printers use card- 
board in such cases. I find that this way has its faults, as, if 
you should find it necessary to dampen your table the least bit, the 
cardboard swells and your rules are all out of line. My experience 
is that the best way to get out of the difficulty, if we must justify 
to avoid the variation in different foundries’ material, is to take a 
strip of common tea lead, found in most any grocery store, lay a 
nonpareil slug on it, and with a common penknife cut out a piece 
of lead the exact size you want. This material, being thinner 
than any other material I know of, answers the requirements 
You can lay in as many pieces as is necessary to make 
Water will have no effect on it, and you will 
It can 


exactly. 
everything snug. 
not have to scrape your leads and rules to get the paper off. 
be easily smoothed down to an even surface by pressure of the 
thumb or the use of a knife-blade I have found its use very 
practical in such emergencies. What is more trying to a printer's 
patience than to build and lock up a rule table, and find one-quar- 
ter of the quads are of uneven size, and are liable to pull up on 


the press ? Ww 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


70 the Editor : CINCINNATI, February 26, 1889. 

I am glad to see THE INLAND PRINTER take up the subject of 
the unfair competition the trade suffers from typefounders and 
pressbuilders owning or running printing offices. 

The’ Cincinnati Typotheta has taken the matter in hand, and 
issued a circular note of resolutions, which has caused quite a 
flutter among the flock, and it is quite evident some birds have 
been hit; in fact, one firm upon whom no suspicion rested, candidly 
owned up, but said its position was an enforced one, which 
does not alter the case a particle. 

It is hard to calculate the great benefits already derived from 
an association such as the Typotheta. Its celebration of Frank- 
lin’s birthday was a great success. The scheme presented by the 
president, A. H. Pugh, in regard to establishing a school where 


boys are to be taught the printing trade complete, was well received, 
and was endorsed by President Eugene Streck, of Typographical 
Union No. 3, who made one of the best speeches of the evening. 

There was a general feeling of friendliness toward the union 


displayed by all present, and a desire that more friendly and per- 
sonal intercourse might be had between the two organizations in 
the future. 

At our last meeting there was passed a resolution to establish a 
typographical library at the rooms of the society, which would 
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be open evenings to the employés, and also the intention was 
expressed to have lectures on topics of the trade by members of 
the Typothete. 

I think the phrase ‘‘there is always something to learn” can be 
applied to no trade better than to that of printing 

With best wishes for your success in ridding the trade of the 
many abuses now prevalent, I am yours very truly, 


OBSERVER 


REWARD MERIT. 
S1 Minn., March 1, 


are sitting in their offices, chasing their fingers 


70 the Editor + PAUL, 


While employers 


ISSO 


through their hair, and thinking of due-bills unpaid, worrying 
about collections and swearing over mistakes, I would ask them to 
switch their thoughts off for a moment or two onto the question of 
proper recompense to the ‘‘ good printer "—the man who is engaged 
on high-class work, always in his place, always trustworthy and 
almost always satisfactory in his execution. There is no business 
under heaven that rewards merit less sparingly than job printing 
There are too many managers who hug the belief, with an Amelia 
Rives passion, that economy consists in low wages, irrespective of 
any further consideration. There could not possibly be a greater 
Economy consists in picking out good printers, intelligent 


the 


mistake 
and respectable men, and paying them good wages. Blot out 
botch and the amateur by recognizing and rewarding capable and 
Eliminate the ‘‘cheap and nasty” 


respectable workmen printer 


and elevate the business above its present status. Don't degrade 
your calling and insult good printers by apprenticing a boy who 
can neither read nor write, and perhaps not talk English, by telling 
him you will learn him the printing business. The higher the busi 
ness is elevated in respectability and intelligence, the higher the 
profits will be and the less competition. The printing business is 
mostly what the employers make it, and they are to blame for the 
unsatisfactory condition in which it is today Why not commence 
to improve it by rewarding merit and boycotting the botch, t 


tough and the ignoramus Goes 


FROM ST. PAUL. 


Zo the Iditor + ST. Paut, March 4, 1889 

The printing business in St. Paul this winter has not been as good 
as it had been in former years, alfhough the legislature has been in 
session since the latter part of January. There was no ice palace, 
the weather being remarkably warm, and business of all branches 
suffered in consequence. 

The job offices did very little, the newspapers had comparatively 
no advertising, and the book offices, especially West's (which is 
one of the largest Jaw-book publishing houses in the world), had 
very little todo. The G/oée lost its only feature to the composi- 
being 

As 


made it 


tors in money-making — the city printing —the spatch 


awarded the prize; the printing is worth $3,500 per month 
the G/ohe was the heaviest loser of any of the dailies, it 
worse for the compositors by setting everything, except tabular 
matter, in minion, including the markets. Its appearance now is 
anything but metropolitan. 

H. P. Hall et al. have purchased the Avening News. Mr. Hall 
was formerly proprietor of the G/oéc, and during his management 
of the latter he distinguished himself as non-union by running a 
‘I have had enough,” 


all 


‘‘rat sheet.” He is quoted as saying that 


and the News is still in the union ranks. It has discarded 
small type, and, unfortunately, is set in brevier, twelve ems pica 
in width, and ‘‘ wind-bending ” leads. It is published in the Globe 
building. 

Having written of all the unpleasantness to the boys, now for 
something good. The /%oncer-Press and Lvening Dispatch are two 
of the best papers for making good wages in the West, and, as 
usual with good papers, are loaded with subs. On the contrary 
the two other newspapers are generally short 

Everybody has heard of the Globe building and composing 


room, I think. The Globe is a ten-story building, and has one of 
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the finest composing rooms in America. The Pioneer-Press Com- 
pany has in course of construction on the corner of Fourth and 
Kkobert streets a twelve-story granite building, and when com- 
pleted St. Paul can proudly boast of two of the finest newspaper 
buildings in existence. 

February 28, between the hours of 2 and 10 p.m., No. 30 held 
its annual election at the corner of ‘Fourth and Wabasha 
streets, opposite the new city hall building. Of the 360 members 
Following is the result: President, 
2 vice-president, J. H. Wilson, 295; 
hard C. McCarthy, 187; Dominick 
DeLong, 118; recording secretary, C. Sherman Tousley, 305 ; 
sergeant-at-arms, John J. Burke, 106; William J. McGillicuddy, 
57; Robert C. Brussock, 77; doorkeeper, Charles Fraser, 306; 
executive committee, Cornelius Guiney, 294; Joseph Shabel, 274 ; 
Michael J. Daly, 296; M. J. Shaw, 287; J. B. McDowell, 292 ; 
delegates to Trades Assembly, James D. Coughlin, 266; George 
Peterson, 248; Joseph J. Donnellon, 232; Philip Corcoran, 259 ; 
John J. Burke, 212; Thomas H. McKone, 200. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a great favorite here, almost every 
THE SPIDER. 


entitled to vote, 308 voted. 
Charles H. Stevens, 27 
* 


secretary-treasurer, Ri 


chapel of any size in the city having a club 


GOOD MANAGEMENT IN AN OFFICE. 


70 the kditor: LoweLL, Mass., February 25, 1889. 

Your valuable journal brings joy with its appearance. Your 
efforts to instruct are and should be appreciated by all progressive 
craftsmen, 

In the past I was connected with one of the largest houses 
in the country (Rand-Avery Company). Their jobroom was a 
practical illustration of no system. Everybody used the rule- 
cutter when and how they wished; to get a 35'%4-em lead they 
were just as liable to cut a 4o as to piece it. The same was true 
with brass rule. The effect was less work done and from 50 to 75 
pounds of junk per week, nineteen-twentieths of which might have 
been prevented by proper care and material. 

Also another cause of worry and lost time in any office are cuts 
and electros. I have from 700 to 750 cuts under my care, and I 
will guarantee to produce any one in less than five minutes. My 
method is this: As soon as a cut comes into the office a proof is 
taken, pasted in a book provided for that purpose and the proper 
number placed below it. The next is a record, giving the number 
of the cut, owner's name, how many cuts, number of receipt and 
remarks ; then a book of receipts, giving number of cut, descrip- 
tion, owner’s name, how many and whom delivered to. There is 
only one person authorized to handle the cuts. No one can get a 
cut without signing receipt for same. Wish you success and 
fA. K. 


prosperity in the coming year. 


FROM ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
70 the Editor: ST. JosepH, Mo., February 24, 1889. 
The burning of the mammoth establishment of the George W. 
Crane Publishing Company, at Topeka, Kansas, Friday morning, 
the 22d inst., recalls to mind the ‘‘why” is it necessary for modern 
printing houses to be swept from the face of the earth, and the 
‘‘why” should cumbersome, antiquated, dirty shops be allowed, 
like a barnacle, to retard the advancement of business civilization. 
Printers throughout the West will deplore the misfortune so sud- 
denly cast upon Mr. Crane’s shoulders, but believe him possessed 
of that kind of ability and enterprise which will enable him to 
build upon the ruins of Friday’s destructive blaze a better estab- 
lishment and more prosperous business than ever. 
St. Joseph printers, and the traveling fraternity in particular, 
have been wondering for years why it is that Topeka, with less pop- 
ulation and far less business in other lines, should be so much 


ahead of us in modern style printing offices. The job establish- 
ments here are a disgrace to the town. One office has a stationery 
department, which is kept clean, but the other places are dirty 
almost beyond endurance. It is impossible to see anything inside 
from the street on account of the dirty windows, and, in conse- 
quence, the light which is so essential to the printer and pressman is 
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almost shut out. Entering the office, a stranger must be struck with 
the evidence of splendid disorder everywhere displayed, and, passing 
on to the composing room and pressroom, it, of course, gets worse. 
Cobwebs along the ceiling, black with soot and age; dust on the 
cases and standing racks; cigar boxes filled with sorts scattered 
pell mell over the room; floors impossible to see for the waste 
papers allowed to accumulate during the day ; tables rickety, stands 
time-worn and hand-made, all giving silent evidence of crimfnal 


carelessness 





It is true, several new presses have been put in during the past 
twelve months by some of our ‘‘more enterprising” printers, and 
they occasionally buy a new font of type; but as for the complete 
point system, with a fair quantity of sorts—it takes our breath away 
to think of it. I know of one office in St. Joseph that, some few years 
ago, took an inventory of their type material, and were completely 
‘‘knocked out,” when some of their faces could not be found in any 
existing specimen book ! 

There is no reason why St. Joseph should not have owe first-class 
printing establishment, for a great amount of work goes out of the 
city that could and should be done here. Take, for instance, the 
burned-out Topeka firm, which, at the time of the fire, had almost 
ready for delivery to the Wyeth Manufacturing Co., of this place, 
catalogues valued at $10,000. That contract went from us because 
no printer here could do it. 

One of our daily papers, the //ra/d¢, has quit using plates, 
increased the news service, uses big, startling heads, and seems to be 
showing enterprise. The scale for morning newspapers is 35 cents, 
and I am informed the boys make from $3 to $3.50 a night. The 
job scale still remains $15, but I hear occasionally of a desire to 
have it raised a dollar or two. Both Omaha and Kansas City pay 
more, Leavenworth as much, and Topeka the same, with shorter 
hours. 

We have no candidates for delegate to Denver as yet, but no 
telling what a day may bring forth. The young man sent last year 
by St. Joseph Typographical Union, No. 40, has no aspirations for 
the honor, I am told by friends of his. Maybe we will not make 
an appropriation for such purpose. 


Success to THE INLAND PRINTER. S. W. M. 


FROM MONTREAL. 

70 the Editor + MontTrEAL, March 4, 1889. 

On February 23, the Montreal Daily Star, now in its twenty- 
first year, published its own history and illustrated all the different 
departments. There were twenty-three cuts, representing every- 
thing from the outside of their new building to the engine room. 
Of all the hard times experienced in many newspaper offices, the 
Star seems to take the cake. At one time its finances were so 
low that all the pennies and nickels gathered from the newsboys of 
one day were put together and sent to the paper makers so they 
would be able to have paper enough to get out their edition on the 
next day. Coal had to be bought by the bag, one bag at a time, 
and the young devil was obliged to harness himself to the hand- 
sled and draw it from the coal-yard every morning as soon as the 
concern could scrape up a half dollar. The publisher, at this 
time, offered to sell one-half of the paper for $2,000 to buy it back 
within two years for $10,000, but the security was not considered 
good. The plant was a country newspaper press, capable of print- 
ing a thousand copies an hour, a dilapidated hot-air engine, and a 
font of well-worn type. They were richer in debts than in any- 
thing else. The hot-air engine was an-extraordinary machine. It 
was continually burning out and stopping, often in the middle of 
an edition. On these occasions the publisher, the bookkeeper, 
the editor and the devil could be seen working at the walking-beam, 
pulling on the belt or handling the spokes of the balance wheel, 
helping it along to puff some more. The next thing done for 
motive power was to send out in the country for an ordinary tread- 
mill horse power, horse and all, which was actually set up in the 
pressroom and set to working. After a time a turn in the tide 
came, a slow, halting flow at first, but growing, and has been 


growing ever since. New material has replaced the old many 

















times since till now the building and plant is estimated at $175,000. 
The average of their circulation at the present time is 28,000 per 
day. The above office is not a union one at present but pays the 
union scale, and they do not object to union men being employed. 

The first annual drive and dinner of the Gazet/e compositors 
was held on February 16. Invitations were issued to other offices 
to join them, but owing to the intense cold weather only thirty par- 
ticipated. They went in cabs to Peloquin’s Hotel, Back River, 
about eight miles from here. The dinner was presided over by 
Chairman O'Callaghan. Toasts: ‘‘ The Gaze//e,” Foreman Finn ; 
‘‘The Craft,” Messrs. Ford, Gorman and Pelton ; ‘‘ Ladies,” Mr. 
Murphy. Songs, by Messrs. Walker and McCormack. Kecitation, 
Mr. Gorman. They returned at 8 o'clock in the evening, and 
claimed to have had an excellent time. A few were feeling ‘‘ how 
came you so.” 

The Sporting Life, a new weekly paper, has come into existence. 
It is a four-page (each 13 by 20) paper and devoted to sporting 
matters, home and abroad. The prospects for it are good, as there 
is sporting enough in Montreal alone to keep a paper. The man- 
agement is in good hands. Mr. James Crossley is editor and 
proprietor, and is an old-timer in the journalistic career. It is set 
in brevier and long primer leaded. The composition and press- 
work are done at the Canadian IVorkman office, and are a credit to 
the establishment and Mr. Crossley. 

Mr. Charles Beattie, foreman of the //era// newsroom, will be 
the delegate of Typographical Union 176 to Denver, in June. 
Only two candidates were in the field, Mr. Charles Beattie and 
Mr. Thomas Stanley. Mr. Beattie was elected by a majority of 
seven. Charley is an ex-delegate, having given good satisfaction 
before, and we are sure he will do good work for us again. He is 
a‘ good speaker and is a hustler. 

Work is rather dull ; prospects dubious. There are any quan- 
tity of subs in town. Many home printers are walking the streets. 

foe sara 


FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Zo the Editor : Kansas City, Mo., March 6, 1889. 

William Hickman, late sheriff of this county, has bought the 
Ramsey printing office. It is probable that he will associate with 
others in conducting the business, but at this writing nothing 
definite can be learned. 

Louis Hammerslough, formerly a successful clothing merchant 
in this city, has bought a controlling interest in the J/orning Globe. 
He also owns the /%s/, the German morning paper, and a job office 
connected with it. 

The Gloée prints a ‘‘cannon ball” edition for the western trains 
at midnight and gets out its city issue at the usual time. Its efforts 
to furnish the public an independent, cheap and reliable morning 
paper seem to be appreciated. 

The Lvening News is slowly but surely gaining a place in 
popular favor, so long monopolized by the Sv/av. Independent, 
enterprising and honest journalism seems to pay in Kansas City. 

The Yourna/ printers are not happy. Six hours’ composition on 
lean, solid minion, with extra frames put up for the exiled Protect- 
ives and the phat set by the favorites, does not seem to suit the 
fastidious tastes of the non-unionists. Sve semper rodentibus. 

Mr. B. A. Peak, vice-president of No. 80, committed matrimony 
last week. Like young Lochinvar he dispensed with the consent 
of her parents. 

Suit has been entered in several instances to set aside trustee 
sales, where the publication was made in the 77ave//er and in the 

nny Post, obscure evening papers. The plaintiffs assert that 
these so-called dailies have no subscription lists, frequently miss 
issues, contain no news, are made up chiefly of plates and adver- 
tisements, and that a notice by publication in these sheets does not 
meet the requirements of the law. 

The Z7imes recently appeared in a new dress and has received 
many compliments from its exchanges and readers. But the 
compositors are not equally satisfied. The minion is nearly 


brevier in depth and minion in thickness ; the nonpareil is of the 
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extra condensed variety, and reprint which made five lines in the 
old agate is squeezed into four lines in the new. The printer who 
was accustomed to make $4 a night now has difficulty in reaching 
$3.50. The space which ordinarily was filled by twenty-eight 
compositors, now requires thirty-five, and these seven extra men 
are paid in reality by the amounts cut from the strings of their 
fellow workmen, the total composition bill running no higher 
This seems to be a case which the MacKellar system of measure- 
ment would cover. AsI understand the idea, it leaves the phat 
fonts with their old measure by providing that ‘‘no lower-case 
letter m of any face of type in calculating must exceed in thickness 
the size of the body of the alphabet to which it belongs,” and 
brings up the lean fonts by using the letter m, which in these 
instances is thinner than the em quad, in casting up, thus lessening 
the number of lines which shall constitute a thousand ems. The 
possibility of an extra thick letter m is provided against by specify- 
ing that the alphabet must always equal fifteen letter ems, other- 
wise the measure to be cast up according to the rule now in 
practice for computing type below standard. This system should 
receive the careful attention of the next International Convention ; 
be thoroughly discussed, and stand or fall on its merits. The 
measurement by the em quad must be an innovation, or why else 
do we inform an outsider that we receive so much per 1,000 ems, 
and then hasten to explain that we do not mean 1,000 ems, but 
something else, 1,000 em quads? Every scale of prices I have 
seen says 1,000 ems, and every union should insist upon a literal 
and common-sense interpretation of the law as it stands 

Jobwork is running low, but the newspaper business is brisk, 
and almost the first time in my knowledge of the town is the supply 
of work equal to the demand of subs 

In the Avening News of March 9 I find the following: ‘At 3 
o'clock this afternoon the papers were signed transferring the 
plant of Ramsey, Millett & Hudson to the Crane Publishing 
Company of Topeka. Mr. Crane said that he would commence 
work with a force of eighty men Monday morning.” 

George W. Crane did the largest printing and binding business 
in the State of Kansas, making a specialty of legal blanks, justices’ 
dockets, etc. About three weeks ago his extensive establishment 
in Topeka was burned to the ground. Mr. Crane is popular with 
his employés, having voluntarily reduced the hours of labor from 
ten to nine without decrease in pay. The fair printers of Kansas 
City will give Mr. Crane a hearty welcome. 

Mr. St. John misunderstands my kick on two-nicked type. I 
should take pleasure in ordering the three-nicked variety from the 
Central foundry, but an unkind fate compels me to set two-nicked 
nonpareil ordered by my employers, who unfortunately did not 
consult me in the selection of their dress. Hence these tears. My 
request to typefounders was this: To cast all type three-nicked, 
with the variations suggested, not leaving it to employers, who 
frequently are not practical printers, to specify the number of 
nicks. In general the men who set the type have no voice in its 


selection. KICKER 


FROM ARGENTINE. 
To the Editor: 
The October number of THE INLAND PRINTER is a daisy, and 


BUENOS AIRES, January 13, 1889 


was admired by everybody who saw it. Of all the communi- 
cations which I have received here in the last year not one of the 
writers has sent postage stamps for return letters, and I hope they 
will know the cause why they don’t get an answer if I tell them 
that every letter sent from here costs 12 cents, and United States 
postage stamps will answer the purpose, as they can be exchanged 
very readily. Persons writing to me about positions must remem- 
ber that a good workman will always get ahead fast, and the best 
positions are only given to the best of men who can speak the 
language of the country. Snap jobs can only be filled by the good 
men, and a good man need not fear of starving. 

There is enough work in this country for a thousand good ma- 
chine men, if they want to work, and a man who can get along 
in the States can tackle any machine ever built. All offices have 
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more than they can do, and some are working three and four hours 
overtime all the year round. 

Since my letter, which appeared in the October number, 1888, 
there have been two paper mills started here, and there is room 
for a dozen more. 

Eight new presses have arrived to my knowledge, and many 
more have been ordered, some of which will be here in a short 
Lots of 
It takes just four months from date of ordering to get any- 


time ‘‘subs” from North America have found their way 
here 
thing here from the United States, which is the drawback the 
Yankees have to contend against 

A few steelplate printers might find work here. Something I miss 
in this country are those Christmas and New Year's surround- 
ings which are found in the States and Europe. Although this is a 
Catholic country, the people do not observe those days, and in many 
places they work half time. The Christmas or New Year's Eve 
ball is not known here, but they make up for it in carnival time, 
when they dance and prance day and night for a week. 

We are having very hot weather here now, and in a few weeks 
again. December is the hottest month we 


we shall be over it 


have. ‘The climate here is hard on rollers, and it requires lots of 
work and patience to keep them in order 

Several very good presses have been ordered from Koenig & 
Bauer, of Oberzell, Germany. 

I have heard a rumor that the United States and Brazilian 
Mail Steamship line will run their steamers to Buenos Aires after 
the first of January, 1889. This will be a blessing, as we will be 
able to get our mail in about four weeks, instead of from six to 
twelve weeks as at present. It will also be better for purchasers 
shipping goods to this country People wanting to buy goods 
from the States can get them in one-half the time, and it will per- 
haps be cheaper to bring them here. The trouble is principally 
that the goods are not in this town, or they would sell like ‘hot 
cakes.” All you would have to do would be to show these people 
an impression of some of the latest American faces of type, and 
if you could deliver them in a few days you could make a fortune 
here in a short time 

I have seen a stop-cylinder with table distribution, three form 
rollers and three chases, 25 by 36, size of form, from a Belgium 
manufacturer, delivered at the door of a printing office here for 
$940, gold. The press is very neatly built. 

The C. S. A. de B. de B 
tasts by presenting them with an envelope on January 5, 1889, the 
‘« Por orden 


surprised all their foremen or capa- 


contents of which was $100, and the following words: 
del Setter Director General se acompatta una gratificacion de $100.” 
Many other 
country for reward or gratitude, and a faithful servant is always 


establishments did likewise. This is a_ great 


Respectfully, 
M. A. MILLER 


cared for when in trouble or sickness 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


Jo the iditer: LouIsvILLe, Ky., March 5, 1889. 

Printing is a little dull here just now, although one of our 
large offices found it necessary to run a night and day force up to 
last Saturday. There is nothing special in prospect to chronicle, 
except that it is said that inside of the next two months we will 
have natural gas right at our very doors, and in our houses if we 
pay for it. It is being piped to Louisville from Brandenburg, 
about twenty-five miles down the river, and the supply will be 
sufficient to provide fuel for every one who cares to use it here. 
This is bound to aid Louisville in a manufacturing way, and its 
advent is being looked forward to with much pleasure. 

The City Directory for 1889 has just been completed, and the 
introductory matter, which is composed principally of statistics, is 
pronounced by competent judges to be perfect in every particular. 
It was prepared by Mr. J. B. Lampton, one of our brightest news- 
paper men, and he is being congratulated upon all sides. 

Main street, at the intersection of Fourth avenue, is to have a 
handsome ten-story building as a shining mark of Louisville’s 
enterprising young blood, which is showing its fine Italian hand 
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just now in the shape of the Commercial Club. The building is 
an experiment of the Commercial Club, and if it proves the suc- 
cess that it is claimed it will, quite a number of similar structures 
will be erected upon its heels. 

The /regressive Age, published by Charlton & Stoeppler, as 
the organ of the whisky and tobacco interests, has bidden its 
esteemed (?) contemporary, the Southern Prohibition Fournal, a 
long and lasting farewell and turned up its toes. 

Mr. George Lackland, a former member of Pressmen's Union 
No. 11, 


pressroom. 


of Cincinnati, has taken charge of the Apostolic Guide 
George is an old Louisville boy, and we are glad to 
have him back with us again. 

Mr. Thomas H. Fox, of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, was in the 
city last week purchasing material with which to launch another 
newspaper upon the unsuspecting residents of that city. 

Mr. Thomas Mcllroy, representing the Potter Press Company 
and Mr. Frank Wiborg, of Ault & Wiborg, spent several days 
here last week. 

I learn that Mr. J. H. Douglas, who has represented the 
Campbell Press Company in this territory for several years, has 
severed his connection with that company and taken the resident 
agency of the Huber Press Company at St. Louis, and the Nixon 
& Jones Company of that city have placed an order with him for 
one of the presses. 

Mr. Q. A. Jacoby, formerly with W. D. Wilson & Co., was 
here last week looking up trade for J. H. Bonnell & Co., whom 
he now represents. 

I am told that Mr. Frank J. 
race for delegate to represent St. Louis Pressmen’s Union, No. 6, 
No. 6 might go much farther and fare worse, as 


Baumgartner is making a good 


at Denver. 
Frank is wide-awake and a union man to the core. 

Mr. Frank Koken, who represented No. 6 at the 
sion, and who is foreman of Little & Becker’s pressroom, has been 
forced to cail upon the healing waters of Het Springs to aid him 
Here's hoping they will do it. 


3uffalo ses- 


in regaining his heaith. 

Mr. John G. Carter sold his interest in the Star Printing Com- 
pany last week. The firm as it now stands is: Charles E. Loomis, 
John Kane and C. E. Shepard. 

Mr. E. S. Tuley, who was president of the Rogers-Tuley 
Company until its assignment in January, has been comfortably 
provided for by Postmistress Thompson, who returned to him his 
old position, that of Assistant Postmaster, from which he was 
removed last June to make room for a good democrat. ‘‘ Sich is 
life.” 

Typographical Union No. 1o of this city has decided to send 
only one delegate to Denver, and Messrs. George J. Nolan, Charles 
Jacques and J. W. Owen have thrown themselves into the breach, 
At present it looks very much like 


Today we are up, tomorrow we are down. 


with a view of being that one. 
Mr. Nolan will be the successful aspirant, as the job printers and 
quite a number of the newspaper men are of the opinion that a 


job printer should be honored this year, as it has been several 


years since one of their number has represented No. 10. Mr. 
Nolan is a job printer at Nunemacher’s, while Messrs. Jacques and 
Owen are newspaper men. However, No. 1o will be well repre- 
sented by either one of the gentlemen. 

Being reminded of the fact in one of your editorials last month 
that THe INLAND PRINTER wishes to continue to cover a field 
distinctively its own by publishing practical hints that its readers 
may keep abreast of the times, I will endeavor to present an idea 
which, while it may not be entirely new to all, I think will prove 
‘‘a balm in Gilead " to some of those who have to contend with the 
imperfectly made perforating rule now sold by supply houses. It 
has been the disagreeable experience of almost every printer to 
have had at some time or other a job, that was printed and perfor- 
ated at the same impression, fall to pieces before it reached the 
customer, or have it returned to him because it would not tear. 
All of the perforating rule that I have ever seen was made so that 
the cutting surface of the teeth was much wider than the space 
between them, and it is there where the trouble begins. The 
remedy that has been tried and not found wanting is to put the 
rule in a vice, and with a small three-cornered file, cut the teeth as 














you would a saw, making the teeth sharp and pointed, which will 
leave a space between each tooth about three times as wide as the 
face of the tooth ; then when the perforator is put back into the 
form you will find that sufficient impression can be put upon it to 
cut entirely through the paper, and still have left enough paper 
between each perforated hole to keep it from falling to pieces. Of 
course the necessity for all of this trouble upon the part of the 
printer could be overcome by the manufacturer making the rule 
with a pointed tooth instead of the broad tooth, but until they see 
their error printers can save their reputations and money by 


following the above plan. CoP 2. 


THE CITY OF DENVER. 


70 the Editor: 
As the next session of the International Typographical Union is 
to be held in Denver, the Queen City of the Plains, and as quite a 


Los ANGELEs, Cal., February 27, 1889. 


number of those who will be elected to represent their unions 
there have never visited that city, the writer will try and give a 
short description of it, having been a resident of Colorado at one 
time. 

The story of the growth of Denver reads like a fairy tale. If 
the days of credulity had not ere this given place to a period of 
hard matter-of-fact, it would be easy to weave a romance out of 
its rise and progress that would not seem small when compared 
with the famous stories of the Thousand and One Nights. It is 
difficult to comprehend the giant strides that have been made, and 
which the future is yet to see. Denver has not grown into existence 
in a single night simply to gratify the wish of its people. It 
has not sprouted out of the earth as did Jonah’s protecting vine. 
It has not been the creation of wish, the answer to a prayer. It is 
the result of toil, of honest, hard, persistent, potent labor. It has 
grown into present proportions in response to the efforts of its citi- 
zens. It is the result of their restless ambition, of their tireless 
energy, and of their great needs. Composed of people gathered 
from the four corners of the earth, many of whom have been used 
to the refinements and surroundings of the largest cities of the 
East and of Europe, who have gone to that city in search of health, 
wealth and novelty ; who have gone as invalids, as fortune-seekers, 
or as men who look for a change of scene and surroundings ; made 
up of men and women of all degrees and styles of mental develop- 
ment, who at first found lacking there what they most enjoyed in 
their old homes, there is no wonder that one should see many ideas 
combined in the structure of the city, and that for a place of its 
size Denver should be, as all pronounce it, one of the most metro- 
politan cities in the world. It is really more than metropolitan ; 
it is cosmopolitan — in its theaters, its hotels, its halls, its restau- 
rants, its schools, its places of business, its churches, its customs, 
its people. Ordinarily, one would probably expect such a state 
of affairs to exist in a city no larger than Denver, where so many 
elements of humanity are brought into contact. The marvel is 
not in this feature of the city’s development, but in the rapidity 
with which the accumulation has gone forward. It demonstrates 
that its citizens have not only the ability to do, but that they do. 
The necessity for a city with all the modern improvements was 
felt, and the want was met. The writer arrived in Denver on July 
3, 1879, and found a city of less than forty thousand. Today it 
has a population of about one hundred and fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, and is the finest city in the land. 

The place has already reached such proportions as to make it 
a source of astonishment to all who see it for the first time, as it 
is really an oasis in the great American desert. After riding 
for six hundred miles across an almost barren plain, from the Mis- 
souri river to Denver, the stranger is astonished at the perfection 
which he discovers ; at finding it a city lighted by electricity and 
gas, heated by steam from public works, and furnished with cable 
and street cars, besides the ordinary line of omnibuses and public 
carriages. 


Denver, as it at present exists, is a city of magnificence and 


splendor, and will compare favorably with any city in the country. 
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It lies on the Platte river, at the mouth of Cherry creek, on the 
plains about twelve miles from the foothills of the nearest point, 
commanding a view of the Rocky Mountain range which is excelled 
in but few places on the plains. Standing on any of the elevations 
about the city, one can easily view the entire range, the veritable 
backbone of the North American continent, for an extent of two 
hundred miles. Long's Peak, far to the north, near the Wyoming 
line, stands ever visible, a genuine column of granite, covered with 
snow the year round, and wearing a fleecy mantle of cloud. To the 
southward, almost a hundred miles, Pike’s Peak rears its majestic 
head, and a hundred miles further down, very near the line of New 
Mexico, can occasionally be caught the dim outlines of the Spanish 
peaks, the beautiful Wahatoya, as they peer out through the dim 
ness of the distance. ‘The view is a beautiful one. The mountains 
circle gracefully, and with an almost imperceptible course, in this 
great length of two hundred miles 

The mountains serve the purpose of affording endless delight to 
the residents of the city, while to the tourist and stranger they are 
a novelty as well. Standing on any street corner in the city one 
may look either to the north or to the west and catch a view of a 
landscape which would be creditable to any artist, if placed on 
canvas; the brown-gray rocks and the evergreens that skirt the 
hillside, reaching up to the verge of the everlasting snow, and so 
blending as to form a coloring all its own and of matchless beauty, 
which changes and which does not change with the different 
periods of the day, as the light falls from the overarching sky 
This is a view which one may have from almost any quarter, and 
is one which never fails to cause delight, which, to those who are 
not used to it and who appreciate the beauty and grand in nature 
affords a species of intellectual intoxication 

Champa and Broadway are both fashionable resident streets, 
and are lined with dwelling palaces. The streets of the city are 
generally lined by shade trees, and during the summer months the 
gutter flows with rippling rills of pure mountain water, moist 
ening the roots of trees before every man’s house and every man’s 
yard 

Denver contains some magnificent buildings, the principal one 
being the Tabor Grand Opera House, which, in design and finish, 
is conceded by all who have seen it, to be the most elegant structure 
of the kind in America This opera house has cost the owner, 
ex-Senator Tabor, over half a million dollars 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver nestles the beautiful little 
city of Colorado Springs, lying, as it does, at the foot of Pike's 
Peak. Close by are quite a number of interesting points to visit, 
the principal ones being Cheyenne cafon, Pike's Peak and the 
Garden of the Gods 

As the Denver union has wisely selected Messrs. O. L. Smith, 
J. D. Vaughan, W. H. Milburn, C. W. Khodes and J. W. Hastie 
as committee on arrangements, the delegates to the convention 
need have no fear in regard to being royally entertained, and will 
never regret their visit to the Queen City of the Plains 
C. M. W 


LETTER FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the iditor: St. Jouns, N. B., March 8, 1889 
Since you last heard from our section of the continent, 
we have had stirring times. I must go ‘‘outside of the printing 
trade,” so that St. Johns typos who are in the United States, and 
who I trust all read THe INLAND PRINTER, may know what we 
are doing. In the first place, we are agitating to have St. Johns 
made the ‘‘winter port” of Canada on the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Now Portland, Maine, occupies that 
honorable position, and nearly all the merchandise for Upper 
Canadian points is landed there. The people in this section 
believe that St. Johns should be the terminal point in winter for the 
mail and freight steamers, and claim that as the Dominion gov 
ernment grants subsidies to the C. P. R., and also to mail boats, 
the terminus should not be in a ‘‘foreign country.” The other 
night a mass meeting was held, resolutions passed, and speeches 


made which made the walls fairly ring. If we don't succeed in 
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our demands, we will have ‘‘blud, Iago, blud."" We are a great 
people to talk, but to act—alas ! 
well 


We had a carnival parade here last week It was a 


gotten up show, and the ‘‘hits” were good. The ‘fishery ques- 
‘‘fishery commission” were special features of the 


I guess if the ‘‘ Yankees want fresh cod for sup- 


tion” and 
passing show. 
per,” they will have to—well, pay for it! 
The printing trade is fair to middling at present. Newspaper 
work is good, and all hands are employed. Some of the job 
offices report work a little slack. Our local legislature will soon 
open, and that, with the Federal government in session, will keep 
the newspaper offices busy for some time to come. 

The event which has occupied the attention of St. Johns union 
for the past month, came to a head on Saturday evening, March 2 

the eighth anniversary of the formation of the union—which 
was duly celebrated by holding a supper. The affair was grand 
in every respect. Fifty-two persons sat down to the table, which 
‘‘fairly groaned under the weight of the good things” (the last 
part of the sentence is not copyrighted by me, for I ¢Aink I have 
‘‘ Praise God, from whom,” etc., was sung, and 
For an 


seen it before). 


then each one waded into his ‘‘ take,” both fat and solid. 


hour and a half colored waiters moved around as quick as they 
could, and then ‘‘time” was called. Of course everybody knows 
we are ‘‘ English,” and our first toast was the ‘‘Queen,” and the 
singing of the national anthem. ‘‘Our Union and its predeces- 


followed, and was responded to by President Seeley and 


sor” 
W. H. Coates. Both spoke well. The latter dealt with unionism 
in old times in St. Johns, to whose printers was granted the first 


outside of the United 
Day spoke to ‘Our 


charter by the then National Union, 


States 
Craft,” and acquitted themselves splendidly. 


George Maxwell and George E. 
Richard O’Brien, 
one of the proprietors of the G/oée, responded to the ‘‘ Press.” 
Mr. O'Brien's dé)u/ in a printing office was at the case. His speech 
was a pleasing one. ‘‘ The International Union” was responded 
to by Henry Buchanan in good style. ‘‘ Sister labor organiza- 
the presidents of the ship 
laborers and stonecutters The ‘‘ 
As there were no ladies present, Mr. Reid let 


tions” found a ready response by 


unions. Ladies’ was _ replied 
to by Samuel Reid 
himself out. Speeches were also made by J. J. Ryan and H. E. 
The musical portion of the programme was fine. J. 
and J. KR. 
Charles Hazel’s cornet 
W. F. Wilson presided at the piano. 
of the features of the evening was the reading of a telegram 
from W. C. Hodgson, president of Halifax Typographical Union, 


regretting his inability to be present, but wishing the affair every 


Codner 


Sullivan Hopkins excelled themselves in singing. 


solo, and Fred Amland's clarionet solo 


were well executed. One 


success. ‘‘For he's a jolly good fellow,” was sung with a gush. 
The supper was a success in every respect, and would the printers 
of America believe it, yet the gods are witnesses—the toasts were 
drunk in ‘‘clear, cool, sparkling water.” The 
union was hung at the head of the room, and the American and 


banner of the 


British flags were blended. At midnight the boys separated for 


their respective homes, singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne. 
WiIpE AWAKE. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


To the Editor: New Orveans, March 3, 1889. 
The sunny South, where the sweet magnolia blooms, 


picaninny darkey loves to hoe, is now being viewed by our Northern 


and the 
visitors with a sense of deep disgust. Preparations have been in 
process of making for the reception of the many carnival visitors 
for the past three months. Extra efforts were made to make the 
processions of this year more pleasing, if possible, than ever before, 
and the enterprising ladies of our city had erected, and beautifully 
embellished and decorated and fitted up, a cotton and cane palace 

all for the delectation and benefit of the numerous individuals 
expected to visit New Orleans. And, alas! what is the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of our residents to find that the heavy overhang- 
ing clouds have sprung a leak, and, as a consequence, our streets 


are a veritable quagmire. Unfortunately for New Orleans we had 
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just such weather—possibly a little worse, it being cold then— 
during the Exposition of 1884-5. 

Owing to the day of the arrivai of Rex being on Monday, March 
4, the day on which the firemen parade, the latter selected Sun- 
day, the 3d, as the day of their parade. This met the strong 
objections of religious people and many others, but the fire boys 
were inexorable and obdurate. Many say this is sacrilegious, and 
charge it to this fact that New Orleans has been condemned to 
suffer. Be that as it may, it is to be regretted that historic New 
Orleans, standing out as a beautiful city ina pleasant clime, is 
constrained to present itself to the view of its invited critics under 
such disagreeable and inauspicious circumstances. 

Business is unusually dull, yet printers continue to arrive, 
ostensibly to witness the carnival displays. Several, though anxious 
to remain through the festivities, have been forced to give up the 
siege and go forth in search of richer fields. Others, however, will 
remain, and it is probable business will have taken a spurt, thus 
enabling the latter to view the flowery New Ofleans in the spring 
in its native beauty. 

The correspondent of the THe INLAND PRINTER called last 
evening on Mr. Miller, foreman of the German Gaze//e job office. 
That gentleman speaks of the business as being very dull, and 
complains in stréng terms of the low-price system so much in vogue 
in the business in this city. In this office was seen some magnifi- 
cent specimens of calendar work. One, a calendar of 1865, was 
the design and work of the veteran designer and job printer, Lew 
Graham. It was a beautiful piece of work, equaling in taste, 
3eside it was a 


All my 


execution and colors any of the latter-day efforts. 
calendar of 1874, a piece of work by the famous Kelly. 
readers know it is something superb. 

Your correspondent saw a job of work from the office of Patter- 
son & Ray recently, which, if I am correctly informed, and I have 
no reason to doubt it, exceeds anything for cheapness that ever 
came out of any other than an amateur job office, unless it be that 
of Hunter & Genslinger, who charge $1.50 per 1,000 for billheads. 
This job of work was 1,100 impressions of a job on pink tint paper, 
note size, four pages, two pages of brevier and two pages displayed. 
The composition was 12,000 or 13,000 ems. For this job of work, 
[ am reliably informed, said office received the sum of $7.50. 
According to my calculation, paying union wages, the expense 
account of this job would have reached nearly $10. Where is the 
profit ? 

Hon. W. J. Hammond, the veteran printer of this city and old 
representative of No. 17, ‘‘ Me Too,” as he is familiarly called by 
those who know him well, is announced as a candidate for delegate 


to the International Typographical Union. 


SOMETHING PRACTICAL. 

My readers who love to set phat tables, and are so unfortunate 
as to have an ‘‘out” sometimes, will be glad to know how to put 
in that out with ease and speed. The following, shown me by a 
compositor in the old Democrat office (I am sorry I have forgotten 
the name of the gentleman who first learned it, else I would give 


him the credit for it), will illustrate the rule : 


110 220 330 440 550 660 
880 990 100 110 120 130 
140 150 160 170 180 190 
200 201 202 203 204 205 
206 207 208 209 300 


Now, say that the number 770 was left out of the beginning of 
the second line. Take out the column of figures on the right-hand 
side below and including the line in which the ‘‘ out” is, as in dia- 
gram, the column of three lines beginning with 130. This column of 
figures is now placed on the extreme left-hand side, jutting against 
140, 200 and 206 respectively. Place the number 770 before and 
against 880 and you have the correction, making the table full; in 
other words, 180, 204 and 300 will be at the extreme right-hand 
side. If, instead of one number, two numbers had been left out, 
two columns would have been transposed, and with three numbers 
left out three columns would have been transposed. 


Very respectfully, 


F. 


¥. 
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FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


70 the Editor : 
At this writing the number of places that are busy is very small ; 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1889. 
with the exception of Dornan’s, which is exceedingly so, I don't 
know of any house that is much more than ‘jogging along.” 
Some houses have a fashion of trying to appear busy ; they will 
insert an advertisement in the Zedge, perhaps, stating that they 
need feeders or pressmen, when, in fact, they need nothing of the 
kind. The object in some cases is to attract, if possible, a number 
of applicants, whose names and addresses are taken, and then the 
hands who are employed are told of the great number of men out 
of work, and willing to work for so much less, etc. But the men 
have tumbled to these tricks, and the houses who practice them 
may find themselves in the lurch when they really do need hands. 
The only harm that may come of this pernicious practice may be 
to attract men from a distance, who will find themselves stranded 
in a large city. 

The Philadelphia /zgairerv, which has been limping along for 
the last twenty years, appeared yesterday rejuvenated, under its 
new management, giving promise of being in the future a thorough- 
going, live newspaper, fully abreast of the times in every sense of 
the word. We notice that the New York afternoon papers are 
trying to create a demand for their editions by having them for 
sale in this city on day of issue. If appearances count I don't 
think they are making much headway ; our people seeming to be, 
with good cause, perfectly satisfied with the local papers. 

The ‘‘ want” columns of the /edge7 have ever been a source of 
envy to the other papers of our city, and in order to create that 
feature some insert such notices for almost nothing. The only 
paper that seems to meet with any success in this line is the Sz- 
dav Press, on which day the Ledger does not appear. 

The Franklin Printing House, for many years established at 
320 Chestnut street, has removed to more commodious quarters on 
Minor street, between Fifth and Sixth streets. It is now a stock 
company. 

The Keystone Publishing Company has succeeded the John E. 
Potter Company at Tenth and Filbert streets. They own many 
valuable copyrights, including fiction, biography, history, etc. 
They also have in hand bibles and many other standard works. 
Under proper management, we believe, this house will soon take a 
front rank and enter upon a prosperous career. 

I have been asked by several of the rank and file what consti- 
tutes a ‘‘master printer ;” the question has been elicited by the 
term being applied to the members of the Typothete. Now, while 
we readily admit that there are in that body some who are 
thorough masters of the art of printing, we also claim that there 
are very many who are not entitled to that distinction. I refer to 
the employers who are in the business for revenue only. A master 
printer, we should think, should be one who possesses an intimate 
and practical knowledge of the business, and not one who simply 
has money invested. Who ever heard of a railroad director or 
president being styled a ‘‘ master mechanic,” such as all railroad 
companies have to supervise their machinery, etc.? The applica- 
tion, therefore, of master printer to all who are financially 
interested in the business is a misnomer. 

The Union, a weekly paper pubiished by Typographical Union 
No. 2, 


come to stay. 


seems to be made of the right material, and has evidently 
Mr. George Chance is the able editor. 

On to Denver is now the cry. No. 2 will send four delegates. 
Pressmen’s Union No. 4 will only send one, and he goes without a 
contest for the honor; Mr. Thos. Harrison is the name of the per- 
son so honored, and if he lives to get there he will make the 
‘‘welkin ring.” 

Under the International Typographical Unicn laws the office of 
second vice-president is conceded to the pressmen; as this is a 
special concession to the pressmen, I hope the convention will 
indorse the delegate who shall be the choice of the particular 
branch to which he belongs. The position is different in its sphere 
from the other officers who are elected to serve a// the affiliated 


branches of typography. In time past there has been more or less 
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agitation about the pressmen being disposed to withdraw from the 
International Typographical Union, but that heresy has been dis- 
pelled in this city, at least. The recent skirmish of the pressmen 
with the Typothetz, and the broad-gauge action of the officers of 
Plank, 


President, and W. S. McClevey, Secretary-Treasurer ; also Dis- 


the international organization, notably Messrs. Ed. T 


trict Organizer Jones, of Pittsburgh, and others, has shown that 
all branches are on the same footing in the I. T. U 
We understand that Wm. F. Fell & Co 


rates in their composing department. 


have increased the 
We hope soon to hear that 
this enterprising house has come to a thorough understanding 
with No. 2. OBSERVER 


FROM OMAHA. 
To the Editor Omana, Neb., March 4, 
Quite a number of changes in Omaha printing circles are 


L559 
noticeable since our last letter. The Omaha Avfud/icun has changed 
hands, being now the property of Fred Nye, and has appeared in 
a neat, new dress, reduced from 8 to 4 pages, and from 5 cents to 
2centsacopy. It is the only 2 cent morning paper in Omaha, 
and is bound to be again what it once was — the leading repub- 
lican paper of Nebraska. 
oO: Fi: 

country. 


Mr. Nye has associated with him Mr 


Rothacker, one of the brainiest newspaper men of the 


The Omaha Pat/y IVor/d published its initial Sunday morning 
This 


venture will give employment to a few more men, not many of the 


paper last Sunday, and will hereafter be a seven-day sheet 
‘‘regulars ” being inclined to put in a ‘‘ double-header ” on Satur- 


day, if ‘‘subs” can be had. 


The Omaha #ee's new building, on Eighteenth and Farnum 
streets, is about finished, and they are now completing arrange- 
The Au 
will have the finest printing office in the West, and one of the finest 


ments to occupy this building about the last of April. 


in the country. 

In our meanderings with THE INLAND PRINTER, we visited the 
pressroom of Ackermann Bros. & Heintz, and were attracted to 
an ingenious apparatus attached to a cylinder press, used to 
We have 


seen quite a number of appliances for this purpose, but nothing 


straighten up the sheets as they came from the press. 


that so fully met all requirements as did this. It consists of 
a machine full size of fly table, adjustable stationary guides and 
automatic ‘‘ jogging-up” guides, one each at side and ends, both 
operated by a single ‘‘ pull” attached to center of fly. The side 
guide is provided with an ingeniously arranged reducing guide, 
which can be set instantly to any desired size paper, as can 
also the so-called stationary guides. The claim for this machine 
is that the pull is direct, thereby doing away with all friction, 
causing the machine to work freely, and at the same time prevent 
wearing. It is also provided with an extension, allowing its use cn 
the ‘‘mammoth” papers which other machines have as yet failed 
toattempt. Mr. A. M. Heintz is the designer, and we understand 
he has applied for a patent. 

Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, at its last meeting 
nominated the following officers and delegates, the election to 
occur the last Wednesday in March. For delegates, P. M. Jones, 
of the Ave ; S. K. Fisher, of the /Vor/d ; John L. Hogan, of the 
Herald ; Ed Hartley and W. C. Corwin, of the Aepubéican. For 
president, Peter Stoltenberg and Jason R. Lewis ; 
E. E. Ryland and J. M. Serpliss ; 
and M 


financial secretary, W. M. Kimmel and George Bradley 


vice-president, 
recording secretary, Rk. H. Nicol 
T. Fleming ; reading clerk, T. ]. Doyle and Anton Sanger ; 
; treasurer, 
W. J. Scott; sergeant-at-arms, Harvey Long; sick committee, 
F. B. Johnson, John W. Bruner and William Schultz ; 
committee, Bert Cox, C. Turner and James Dermody ; 


finance 
executive 
committee, N. S. Mahan, Arthur Pickering, F. S. Horton, A. F 
Wilson, T. J. O’Brien, E. L. Sooy and J. N. Keith. 
will be conducted on the Australian system, and the polls will be 


The voting 


open from 12 M. to 7:30 P.M. The candidates are all ‘ pulling 


out,” and no one can foretell the result before ‘‘ 30” is in 


The Pressmen’s, Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 32, 


have nominated officers as follows: President, Ben Flood and 
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Matt Reiner; vice-president, Ed Eagan, Art Charon and John 


Corton ; treasurer, F. M. Young; recording secretary, J. M. 
Kearn ; financial secretary, Ed Burch. ‘The delegates in the field 


to go to Denver at the session of the International are F. M. 
Young, Ben Flood, Matt Reiner and Frank Devor. 

The pressmen’s, stereotypers’ and electrotypers’ annual ball at 
Masonic Hall on the evening of February 28 was a grand success, 
The affair 
was conducted in a creditable manner, and a very enjoyable time 
MIKE. 


over two hundred and twenty-five numbers being sold. 
was experienced by those present 


UNIT-MADE TYPE BODIES. 
70 the Editor. New York, February 26, 1889. 

During the past two or three years, I have paid considerable 
attention to the subject of unit-made type bodies, and, after a long 
series of experiments in connection with the problem, have reached 
results that I think will be of interest to both typefounders and 
printers. At any rate, whatever may be the value of my conclu- 
sions, so far as I am concerned they are open to free adoption and 
use by anyone. 

While my investigations in this line have been pursued with 
special reference to the requirements of automatic machine compo- 
sition (a scheme upon which I have been long engaged, and of which 
several successful exhibitions were recently given to members of 
the press, and to other interested parties in this city 7 have thought 
that a satisfactory unit-type would also be of utility, both in ordin- 
ary hand composition and in key-board machine work 

In order to set type automatically to the best advantage, the 
strip of perforated paper that is used to control the action of the 
machine, besides having indicated upon it the representatives of 
the letters, figures, punctuation marks, etc., must also have the 
representatives of the ‘‘reader’s” corrections, and of the proper 
spaces for exact justification. But it is not possible to justify 
automatically, with anything more than an approximation to pre- 
cision, while using types cast on bodies of such irregular, running- 
wise widths as are met with in the fonts now in common use, for 
the reason that, with the exception of the spaces and quads, and a 
few others that are not letter-types, the width of one type body 
bears no definite mathematical relation to the width of any other 
type body. The only type now being made, so far as I am 
informed, that is an exception to this rule of systemless body- 
widths is the ‘‘self-spacing” type of Benton, Waldo & Co., of 
Milwaukee 

But it would seem that this subject of unit-made type bodies is 
not sonew as many of us have been led to suppose. In the year 
1881 a United States patent was granted to Henry H. Thorp for 
‘types of 
measure of which the runningwise width of the narrowest letter- 


made runningwise widths, that are multiples of a 
body represents the unit, said widths being also regular fractions 
of the height of the type bodywise.” This patent isa very narrow 
one, and it would hardly be practicable to make type in accord- 
ance with it from which impressions could be printed that would 
please the eye 

Two years later, Linn Boyd Benton, of Milwaukee, secured 
United States letters patent for ‘‘a font of types, the bodies of the 
characters of which are, runningwise, all multiples of a unit, and 
the spaces of which are similarly equal to said unit and multiples 
thereof.” This verbiage, reduced to plain English, means ‘‘a font 
of types the bodies of which are, runningwise, all multiples of the 
width of the thinnest, or the hair-space.” 

But the idea of constructing a unit-made type, with a view to 
greater ease in spacing and justifying, dates back much farther 
than the two patents to which I have referred. Nearly thirty-five 
years one Martin Wiberg filed an application tor letters 
patent in England for ‘‘improvements in ¢Ae construction, setting 
in which the following 


ago, 


up and distribution of types for printing,” 
claim is distinctly made: ‘‘I construct each type, though of differ- 
ent thickness to others, yet of a thickness which will be a multiple 
of which all the others are also a multiple, by which I am enabled 


to obtain greater facility in ‘spacing.’’’ And then, as establishing 
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the inventor's meaning in regard to the spacing beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt, he adds: ‘‘ The ‘type-collector’ may have applied 
to it an indicator, acted upon by the type as collected, to show 
and thus facilitate the ‘spacing’ required.” 

This claim of Wiberg, which is set forth in his English Provis- 
ional Specification, A. D. 1854, No. 1,548, filed on July 14 of that 
year, is a very broad one, and seems to cover almost everything in 
the way of unit-made types that could be thought of. But as 
Wiberg’s specification would naturally be classified under the head 
of ‘‘Improvements in mechanisms for setting and distributing 
types for printing,” rather than under ‘‘ Improvements in the con- 
struction of types for printing,” it probably did not come to the 
notice of the United States patent office examiners who passed 
upon and allowed the claims of Thorp and Benton. However that 
may be, I am frank to admit that the suggestions as to the con- 
struction of unit-made types that I am about to present are fully 
covered by Wiberg’s claim, and are, therefore, public property for 
what they are worth. 

In my earlier experiments in planning a uhit-type, I failed of 
success, as did Thorp, because I looked for the unit of the running- 
wise widths in some fractional part of the square em of the type; 
but later on I decided to discard the square em of the type alto- 
gether, and to adopt the width of the body of the lower-case m as 
the standard, and to take some certain fractional part of that width 
as my unit; and on May 17, 1887, in a letter to Messrs. Farmer, 
Little & Co., of this city, I stated my conclusions in this respect 

During the following month of June, only a few weeks later, 
at the convention of the International Typographical Union, held 
at Buffalo, Mr. W. B. MacKellar, 6f Philadelphia, presented his 
new plan of type measurement, in which he proposed ‘‘ to abolish 
the em quad (or the square of the type) as the standard for meas- 
This 


somewhat curious, but certainly most fortunate, coincidence of 


uring matter, and to adopt instead the letter m of the font.” 


suggestions to adopt m as the standard of two different kinds of 
type measurement, gave me at the time very great encouragement. 

Now, without going into the details of my numerous experi- 
ments in this direction, I will simply state the conclusion arrived 
at, and say that I have found that, all things considered, decidedly 
the best unit from which to construct the various type bodies of a 
font is the eighth of the width of the lower case m. Any type- 
founder may apply this principle of unit-construction (the eighth of 
the m) to the different fonts of plain type now made by him, with 
the following results: The number of widths of type-bodies will 
be reduced to nine only, and, at the same time, the appearance of 
the faces of the types will not be changed. The general plan by 
which this reduction is brought about is, to first ascertain, by 
means of a micrometer-caliper, the exact width of each type, and 
then, unless that width be right already, which sometimes is the 
case, carry it to the nearest multiple of the unit. For example, 
let us take MacKellar’s Brevier No. 16. The width of lower case 
m is .1065 of an inch. This divided by 8 gives .0133 as the unit; 
; 3=.0399 ; 4=.0532 ; 5.0065 ; 6= 
Now, the thin- 


and we have: 2 units ==.0266 
.0798 ; 7==.0931 : 8==.1064 ; 9=.1107 ; 
nest letters of the font are f (.041), i (.037), j (.0365) and 1 (.039), 
and these should be cast on a 3-unit body (.0399); the thickest 
lower-case letters are m (.1065), ffi (.111) and ffl (.118), and these 
are all best accommodated by an 8-unit body (.1064) ; for there is 
really no reason why ffl should be cast on a thicker body than that 
Capitals W (.131) and QE (.136) are the thickest let- 


10=. 133. 


given to ffi. 
ters of the font, and they go to a 1o-unit body (.133). 

By referring to the accompanying ‘‘scheme” for this font of 
type (MacKellar’s Brevier No. 16), it will be seen just exactly how 
each type-body is affected by the change. The column headed 
‘*REAL,” gives the actual measurements of the bodies of the types, 
and the one headed ‘‘ unit,” gives the corresponding unit-bodies 
of the same types. The columns marked 4+ and — give the 
amounts either added to or taken from the various bodies in order 
to make them conform to the unit rule. 

Attention is particularly called to the excelient results in respect 
to the widths of the bodies of the spaces, quads and points 


attained by this proposed system. The 3-unit and 2-unit spaces 

















are not perceptibly different in width from the present 3-em and 
4-em spaces of the present style of type. The hair-space contains 


1% units, which space may be used when required, provided only 
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JAMES E. MUNSON, Tribune Building, New Youu. 


that two hair-spaces are always put in the same line. As two 114- 
unit (hair) spaces equal a 3-unit space, the justification is not dis- 
turbed. 

One decided advantage with this unit-type is the fact that the 
spaces and quads will be proportioned in width to the fatness or 
leanness of the particular font to which they belong, instead of 
being aliquot parts of the square of the type, and hence always of 
the same widths for all fonts of the same sized types. 


James E. Munson. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 
70 the Editor: BALTIMORE, March 2, 1889. 

In a recent letter to THE INLAND PrinTER, I stated that the 
employing printers of Baltimore were without organization, but 
such is not now the fact, as a Typothete has been formed here 
since my correspondence last month. It is generally admitted 
among the craft in this latitude that the printing business of Balti- 
more is sorely afflicted with a complication of maladies, one of 
which may be said to act upon the trade like a blight, and may 
be designated by that not very elegant, yet expressive, phrase, 
‘‘throat-cutting.”” While invitations were mailed to every print- 
ing firm in the city to attend the initial meeting, but thirty-two 
were present. With this contingent the Typothete organized and 
claimed a local habitation and a name. 
serve one year, are: President, Charles H. Eavens ; 


The officers elected, to 
first vice- 
president, John P. Kurtz; second vice-president, F. W. Koch ; 
secretary, John S. Bridges; treasurer, F. L. Morling ; executive 
committee, Charles Fleet, B. H. Jones, John H. Griffin, George 
F. Nicholas and E. P. Read. 

While a rose by any other name will smell as sweet, it makes 
considerable difference as to the pronunciation of a word by the 


manner in which you accent it. As Webster's unabridged is with- 


out the word ‘‘Typotheta,” and as Greek scholarship is not 
absolutely necessary to the printer, it may not be considered sur- 
prising, perhaps, when it is stated that some time was occupied at 
a late meeting of the Typothetz in a discussion as to the proper 
pronunciation of that term. Mr. Morling stated that he had 
asked several college men, and they put the accent on the syllable 


President Eavens, of the firm of Thomas & 


next to the last. 
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Eavens, a most efficient presiding officer, and who isa good parlia 


mentarian withal, said that the question how to spell, pronounce 


and define the word had been a subject of much consideration all 
over the country, and that the authorities had decided the accent 
must go on the second syllable 

It would be unfair to assume that the Typothetz of this city, 
which has connection with the national body of that name, is 
necessarily hostile or inimical to the typographical union, for 
such is not the fact, I am led to believe, as its object is, as set 
forth in the preamble to its by-laws, ‘‘ to improve the trade, to cul- 
tivate a just and friendly spirit among the craft and to protect and 
assist one another when occasion may require.” The present is an 
era of organization, and the master printers of Baltimore do not 
intend to be an exception to the general rule. 

The 7Zelegram, one of Baltimore's oldest weeklies, has just 
moved into new and handsome quarters on Baltimore street, oppo- 
site the office of the Sz. It formerly occupied the present site, 
but the old building having to give way to a more modern struct- 
ure, the 7e/egram people were forced to locate, temporarily, 
elsewhere. It may be remembered that in a late correspondence 
something was said about this journal's using plate matter, con- 
trary to a law of the local typographical union. Notwithstanding 
the editorial announcement made, after the withdrawal of plates a 
short time ago, that the paper in a few weeks would resume its ten 
pages—the two extra pages having been made up invariably of 
plates—I have it on good authority that the 7¢/egram will not 
resume, so far as plate matter goes. This, it may be surmised, 
will be set down by the typos as another ‘‘ union victory,” while 
some employer or other, perhaps, may be inclined to call it another 
piece of ‘‘trades-union tyranny.” 

Mentioning the Sv office reminds me that I had occasion today 
to visit that building of corrugated iron front. Ina previous letter 
brief mention was made of the many improvements which the inte- 
rior of this establishment has lately undergone. The building has 
been made thoroughly fireproof. The editorial department, for- 
merly on the second floor, where elbow room was at a premium 
among the pencil pushers who mold public opinion, is now located in 
the spacious third story, and like the newly fitted-up composing room 
immediately overhead, must be refreshing for some newspaper men 
to look in upon, such is the air of neatness, order and cleanliness 
which pervade its every nook and corner. One may enter here in 
vain to discover the conventional editor; I mean that too com- 
monly accepted oracle of the tripod as described by the Bill Nyes, 
the Arizona Kickers, and some of the illustrated papers, with his 
feet resting upon the editorial desk, a huge pipe in his mouth, 
while a stray cockroach or two skirmishes in the neighborhood of 
the paste pot. It may be inferred that smoking is strictly forbidden 
in the sanctum when one sees on the white walls of the passage- 
way leading thereto a number of placards bearing this injunction 
‘Don't smoke; don't spit... I found handsome city editor 
Deshields enjoying his cigar, but he was doing his /ju/ing at the 
street entrance. 

A number of employing printers of this city make complaint 
about the high price charged by union compositors engaged upon 
bookwork. 


rate here) when it is considered that for the same work New York 


The former say 45 cents a thousand is too much (the 


pays but 35 to 42 cents, and Philadelphia only 38 cents. It is 
charged that these two last named cities draw work from Baltimore 
by means of this lower price for composition 

At this writing Baltimore is crowded with strangers, people 
attracted in this direction by the near approach of the inaugura- 
tion at Washington, a locality, as is well known, not quite an 
hour's run by rail from this city. Speaking of the capital reminds 
me that some changes were made at the last election in the 
erewhile political complexion of Maryland’s representation in 
congress ; and, it is said, in consequence thereof, that a number 
of the typographical fraternity, at present holding cases in the 
government printing office, protégés of outgoing congressmen of 
democratic faith, are just now thinking of making preparations to 
fold their tents, and, like the Arabs, as silently steal away. 

FIDELITIES. 








514 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INTERESTS IN THE | 
QUAKER CITY. 


The advent of the first spring month shows a marked and 
pleasant improvement in all branches of printing and publishing. 
The job and book houses are crowded with commercial and show 
work, and publications connected with ‘the observance of the 
Lenten period. The that usually execute considerable 
church and religious holiday work are engaged upon large orders 
to be delivered this month. Some of the Easter novelties are mag- 
nificent. The job printers who make a specialty of illuminated 
designs, are running their establishments day and night, the num- 
The lithographers, 


70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 5, 1889. | 
1 
firms 


ber of hands also being largely increased. 
and allied interests, are enjoying a fair 

The demand for skilled printers and 
Within a very recent period many 


engravers, bookbinders 
share of the prosperity. 
pressmen is unusually great. 
of the leading job-printing houses have repeatedly advertised for | 
first-class jobbers, but have failed to secure the needed help. A | 
high typographical union official informs THE INLAND PRINTER 
correspondent that not a really expert and reliable job compositor 
Wages are good and payment is prompt, and 
“sit” gener- 


is idle in the city. 
the worthy, competent printer who captures a good 
ally keeps it. 

The machinery people, paper manufacturers and dealers and 
manufacturing stationers, all report an excellent and rapidly 
increasing business. The demand for job presses is large, and the 
press makers find their facilities almost inadequate to the pressure 
made upon them. 

The firms are quietly getting their displays of representative 
specimens ready for the Paris Exposition, and the goods sent for 
exhibition will be rare and beautiful productions of the typographi- 
cal &rt. 

The relations between the members of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, and the master printers, are harmonious 
and are destined to continue so for an indefinite period, notwith- 
standing the malicious, untruthful and unwarranted reports to the 
contrary. The union men have not, as yet, had any overtures 
from the Typothete suggesting a decrease of the schedule of 
wages that have ruled for some time past, and none are expected. 

A committee of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, of 
which Jacob Glaser is chairman and Charles George secretary, 
have sent a communication to the employing printers of this city, 
requesting a conference ‘‘in regard to certain irregularities alleged 
to exist between you as employers and us as employés, to the end 
that a clear understanding and better feeling may prevail." It was 
declared that ‘‘no attempt is to be made at this conference to 
increase or reduce the price of composition per 1,000 ems,” but 
that one of the good results hoped for ‘‘is the inauguration of a 
system of yearly meetings of employers and employés, a system 
which in other localities has worked to the marked advantage of 
all concerned.” 

Forty publishers and editors of Pennsylvania met at Harris- 
burg lately, to decide on a libel act to be submitted to the legisla- 


ture. The bill introduced by Representative Foss, of this city, 





was taken as the basis for action. This bill provides that in 
actions for libel there shall be no presumption of either express, 
actual or legal malice from the mere fact of the publication of the 
libel, and that the burden of proof of express malice no exemption 
or punitive damages shall be awarded. ‘These provisions were con- 
sidered too radical and an almost unanimous vote was cast for 
their elimination from the bill. Provisions in the Foss bill were 
left to stand, preventing an action for libel unless a request has 
been made for a retraction by the defendant, and sufficient time 
allowed to print it and permit the proof of retraction to be offered 
in evidence on the question of good faith of the defendant in lit- 
igation and reduction of damages. <A new section inserted pro- 
hibits the institution of an action for libel, civil or criminal, unless 
the plaintiff furnishes security for the payment of costs, or con- 


vinces the court that he is unable to provide the required security. 
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committee to use their influence in having the bill as modified 
passed by the legislature. 

George Chance, who publishes the Union for Typographical 
Union No. 2, makes a handsome and interesting paper of his 
charge, and one that is a credit and honor to the fraternity here 
and in the state. The Uz/on is replete with typographical labor 
news, and has already attained influential and deserving prom- 
inence. 

Arthur C. Farley, publisher of /av/ey’s Booksellers’, Stationers’ 
and Printers’ Reference Directory and several other business papers, 
has been sold out by the sheriff. 

The £vening Fournal, the new independent newspaper recently 
started at Wilmington, Delaware, and conducted by F. E. Bach, 
has changed owners, and is now a democratic paper. The new 
enterprise is said to be controlled by ex-Sheriff Herbert, of New- 
castle. 

William Ellis, a well-known and popular printer, who for sev- 
eral years past was proofreader and compositor on Zaggart’s Times, 
died February 26, after an illness of only a few'days, from pneu- 
He was fifty-eight years old, and leaves a wife and several 
chiidren. His 
fellow members of Typographical Union No. 2 mourn an esteemed 


monia. 
He was for years foreman of the old Daily News. 


friend. 

Samuel McKenzie has resigned his position on the 77mes and 
accepted the foremanship of the composing room of the /zgzcrer. 
Thomas Craig has been promoted to the assistant foremanship of 
the Zimes. Both McKenzie and Craig are expert printers, who 
are well and favorably known among the followers of Gutenberg, 


Faust and Caxton. ARGUS. 


THE PRINTING TRADE’S CHEERFUL SITUATION IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 
70 the Editor: New York, March 8, 1889. 

The opening of spring witnesses a great and satisfactory 
improvement in the printing and kindred trades. The printers 
and publishers generally are very busy. The job and book 
establishments are turning out enormous quantities of work, some 
of the leading houses being compelled to make overtime to finish 
the orders filed and to be delivered during the spring season. Not- 
withstanding the great competition and cutting under in prices, 
many of the representative firms claim that profits are reasonably 
good and satisfactory. 

The situation between the employer and employed at present is 
peaceable and pleasant. First-class and steady compositors are in 
constant demand, and competent and rapid hands can obtain a fair 
and remunerative compensation for their services. The traveling 
show season is about to be inaugurated, and this has largely 
increased business among the lithographers, engravers and job 
printers, who monopolize this class of trade. The paper makers, 
printers’ supply houses, manufacturing stationers, bookbinders 
and all interests depending upon the commercial, mercantile, 
manufacturing, steamship and railroad operations for support, are 
transacting an immense amount of business. All the press manu- 
facturers report a steady and increasing current of orders, some of 
them stating that their facilities are unequal to the demands made 
upon them. 

While the typographical fraternity have not definitely or 
positively determined what part will be taken in the colossal 
industrial parade, that is to form a splendid feature of the Wash- 
ington centennial next month, the Typothetz and New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, will doubtless project arrangements 
to be properly and handsomely represented. Various schemes 
have been mentioned in connection with the movement, but none 
of them have assumed any practical shape. It is understood, 
however, that an allegorical tableau, representing the invention 
and progress of the art of printing, will form a prominently 
conspicuous feature of the procession. Specimens of machinery, 
printing presses in operation, and other interesting and attractive 
things, will add to the novelty and interest of the occasion. 

The appointment of the next public printer is the chief topic 


Senator Cooper and the Harrisburg editors were appointed a | of discussion among members of the typographical unions here 





and elsewhere in the state. They are using all their influence to 
induce General Harrison to select for the position some member 
of the International Typographical Union. While the law pro- 
vides for the appointment of the government printer ‘‘ from among 
practical printers,” it has never been complied with. 

The most proficient man, perhaps, who ever occupied the office 
was John D. Defrees, of Indiana, who was appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1861. He was not, however, a printer in the practical 
sense of the term, but was a journalist. 
was selected for the place in 1866 by Andrew Johnson, could not, 


it is said, distinguish the difference between the various makes of 


Cornelius Wendall, who 


type. 

Under a change of the law which placed the appointment into 
the hands of the senate, John D. Defrees was again selected for 
the position, and served until 1869, when A. H. Clapp, of Buffalo, 
another newspaper man, was appointed, and occupied the office 
President Hayes then appointed John D. Defrees, who 
In 1881, Sterling 
P. Rounds was appointed and served until 1886. When Mr. 
Cleveland came into office he appointed Thomas E. Benedict, who 
is connected with the Ellenville (New York) /ess, to the place. 

The printers generally throughout the country are now deter- 


until 1877. 
for the third time assumed charge of the office. 


mined to make strenuous efforts to have the office occupied by a 
member of the International Typographical Union, and many 
unions have already passed resolutions to that effect, while not a 
few have indorsed candidates. 

There never was such a tremendous struggle for the office. 
Nearly every prominent city has a candidate, while in some of the 
cities there are several candidates wishing the prize. Altogether 
there are now one hundred and sixty-four candidates, and numer- 
ous others are looming up every day. 

The failure to get the international copyright measure before 
the United States house of representatives last month has been a 
great disappointment to American authors, publishers, printers, 
and all others interested. It has been confidently expected that 
the law would be passed this year, and that we should have done 
with the cheap imprint business. It seems strange to find among 
the most ardent supporters of the bill many of the publishers who 


some years ago opposed it most strongly, but the reason is not far 
The constant duplication of editions of popular books 


to seek. 
has now driven even the ‘‘ pirates” to the other extreme. There 
is no longer any profit in these books except for the dealers who 
sell them at retail. The wholesale price has been reduced until 
even the small newsdealers demand and receive from forty-five per 
cent to sixty-five per cent discount. If this rate cannot be got from 
one publisher, he goes to some one else, who makes an edition of 
the book he wants, and by pitting one against the other secures his 
point. There is no such thing as combining—the publishers hate 
ach other too much for this—and as for the so-called ‘‘ trade 
courtesy,”’ it is a relic of days gone by which is never mentioned 
nowadays. 

Supervisor of the C74 Aecord Costigan, with two practical 
printers, J. W. Pratt and J. Barker, are at work trying to devise a 
new method for the purchase of the city’s stationery. By the old 
plan the departments made requisitions for their supplies. There 
was no specification of the length of time the supplies were for, 
and there was no way of determining how much each department 
would require in a year. Mayor Grant appointed the printers and 
instructed them in the following words: ‘‘I want the bureau to be 
managed on strictly business principles, and the city’s interests to 
receive the same care as any merchant gives to those of his own 
firm. I fail to see why the city should pay any more for its sup- 
plies than a private concern.” 

Typographical Union No. 6 is boldly and commendably en- 
deavoring to have one of its members appointed to the office of 
supervisor of the C74y Record. Recently a committee of union 
printers called on Mayor Grant to present the name of George 
Le Faye as a candidate for the office. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has held 
There was a large attendance 
The principal subject of 


their third annual meeting here. 
from all parts of the United States. 
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discussion was the practical and best method of conducting news- 


papers. The initiation fee of the organization was raised from 


$20 to $50, and annual dues from $25 to $50. The following 
officers were elected : 

President, James W. Scott, Chicago //era//; vice-president, 
Colonel Charles H. Taylor, Boston G/oée,; secretary, F. K. Misch, 
treasurer, W. M. Laffan, New 
Kauffman, Washington 


San Francisco Bulletin and Call; 
York Sv: executive committee, S. H 
Star; Major W. J. Richards, Indianapolis .Vews; J. H. Farrell, 
Albany Press and Knickerbocker; W.C. Bryant, Brooklyn 7imes; 
Colonel L. QO. Morgan, New Haven Register. The meeting next 
year will be held in Chicago. 

The members of the association witnessed exhibitions of type- 
setting machines, both in Brooklyn and this city. The exhibition 
here was at the Publishers’ Printing Company, No. 157 William 
W. Nelson. 
these machines in operation there 

Harry Penrod, the one-armed printer, recently visited the 


street, under the direction of R There are seven of 


composing room of the New Haven Aegis/ev, and demonstrated 
that ‘‘he can ‘stick’ type with the best of the ‘comps,’ and can get 
up I,200 or more ems in an hour without any apparent effort. It is 


explained that Penrod is only 24 years of age, and learned his 
He lost 
aster at Carbondale, Illinois, some years ago, but determined that 


He set at 


trade in Washington, D. C his arm in a railroad dis- 
this should not prevent him from following his trade 
work and got up a simple arrangement, which, when placed on the 
case, holds the stick at the proper angle. By continuous practice 
he learned to drop the type so gently that there was no danger of 
making ‘pi’ of any uncompleted line, and finally reached that 
point where he could set type as fast as he used to before he lost 
his arm. It is an interesting sight to watch him standing at a case 
and filling up a stick. He can also ‘dump’ a stickful of type 
without the least trouble, and, in a word, can get along as well as 
anybody.” 

All the plates, copyrights, publications, contracts and stock on 
hand of the late firms of Potter, Ainsworth & Co. and Knight, 
Loomis & Co. have been sold. About $40,000 was realized by the 
sale. 

William C. 
edition of the New York //eva//, is preparing to embark on James 


Reich, at present connected with the London 


Gordon Bennett's yacht for a tour to Africa. He will return about 
June 1. 

It was recently stated that Mrs. Frank Leslie contemplated 
making some extensive changes in the publication of the illustrated 
papers under her control. It was learned that the managers of 
Judge were negotiating for the purchase of /vank Leslie’s Mlustrated 
Newspaper. 


the terms and conditions of the sale were not fully decided on 


These negotiations were begun some time ago, but 


Mrs. Leslie now confirms the sale of her illustrated newspaper to 
W. J. Arkell, proprietor of Zadye 
Mr. Arkell pays $300,000 for the name and good-will of 


‘« The price,” she says, ‘‘ is no 
secret. 
the English edition of the paper, and $100,000 more for the German 
edition. The 
published after May 1 (when his ownership begins) at the new 
Fudge building, at Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street. On that date 


No plant whatever goes with it. paper will be 


I will move my eight remaining illustrated publications to the same 
building, where I shall occupy two floors.” 

The New York Press Club has held its annual dinner. The 
attendance was large and notable. The dining room at Del- 
monico’s was pleasantly decorated, the menu excellent, and as for 
the speeches, the names embraced the best after-dinner wits of the 
country, among whom may be mentioned Chauncey M Depew, 
Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia /’ress ; Henry 
DeWitt Talmage, General Felix Angus, of the 
Cockerill, of the /Vordd/; 
Knox, of Zexas Siftings; 


George, Rev. T. 
Baltimore American; Colonel John A. 
W. Jj. Arkell, 
Major J. B. Pond. 
annual dinners. 
The Board of Estimate and Apportionment for 1888 appropri- 
ated the snug sum of $200,000 for the municipal printing and 


of Fudge; T. Armoy 


It was one of the most successful of the club's 


expenses of the City Record for 1889. PRINTER JOURNALIST. 
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WALTER W. BELL. 


Walter W. Bell, the subject of our illustration, and the ‘‘cen- 
tennial”’ president of the International Typographical Union, was 
born in London, England, February 16, 1834. After receiving an 
academic education in that city, at the age of fourteen, he emi- 
grated, with his parents, to the United States, arriving in New 
York in April, 1848. After remaining a few days in that city, he 
passed on to Philadelphia, which finally became his permanent 
residence. Heat once entered the printing business as an appren- 
tice in the office of the Sazbeam, at Salem, New Jersey, where he 
enjoyed all the luxuries and immunities so common in those days 
to the country apprentice — rising early and indulging in a little 


manual exercise at the 


trated magazine, Our Continent, which, after a two years’ struggle 
for existence in Philadelphia, and spending many thousands of 
dollars, was removed to New York, and there died. 

In 1875 Mr. Bell was elected to represent Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, at the annual session of the International 
Union at Boston. At this session Philadelphia was chosen as the 
most appropriate place of meeting in 1876, it being the centennial 
year; and Mr. Bodwell having declined being a candidate, Mr. 
Bell was elected and served as president of the International 
Union from that time until the close of the session in Philadelphia, 
and until his successor was elected. 

Mr. Bell was always an ardent, though conservative, member 
of the union, and can point with some pride to the fact that 
throughout a foremanship 
of over sixteen years he 





wood pile and doing the 
odd chores of the house 
before assuming the reg- 
ular duties of the day at 
the case, or behind a pair 
of rollers at the old ‘‘Col- 
umbia”’ hand press, as oc- 
As the 
youngest apprentice, his 


casion required. 
duty also was to serve 
the Swzbcam to many of 
its country subscribers, 
which gave him many a 
lonely journey in an anti- 
quated ‘‘one hoss shay,” 
or Jersey buggy, through 
the pines of South Jersey, 
and toughened him for 
years of toil in the future. 
In about a year the 
paper changed hands, be- 
ing bought out in 1849 by 
its present owner, Mr. 
Robert Gwynne; and 
young Bell, not wishing 
to continue the life he had 
Phila- 
delphia and entered the 
Merrihew & 
Thompson, then one of 
the leading book and job 
offices of Philadelphia, as 
After 


serving out his time, he 


led, returned to 


office of 


an apprentice. 


secured 
the office of the Daly 


Register (a paper of too 


employment in 


advanced opinions for the 





was never made the sub- 
ject of the slightest com- 
plaint or charge on the 
part of the men employed 
under him. As president 
of the International 
Union, although he had 
some very delicate ques- 
tions to act upon and 
conflicting interests to ar- 
bitrate, no decision made 
by him was reversed or 
criticised by that body, 
many of them being codi- 
fied and made part of the 
general laws, a fact of 
which both himself and 
many friends may feel 
justly proud. 

On resigning from the 
foremanship of the /n- 
guirer, he was presented 
silver 


with a handsome 


service, which was con- 
tributed to by everyone 
in the _ establishment, 
from proprietor to proof- 
boy. Although, on return- 
ing from New York on 
the decline of Our Conti 
nent, he retired from the 
printing and engaged in 
the real estate business, 
he kept up active mem- 
bership in Typographical 
Union No. 2 until at the 
last meeting of that body, 





when, without solicitation 





time, being the organ of 
the radical abolitionists 

of the day), where he was engaged as proofreader. 
succeeding financially, the Birneys, who ran and partly owned the 
sheet, resorted to the employment of women as compositors, but 
not being able to secure a sufficient number for their purpose, pre- 
The Philadelphia union 


The paper not 


pared to fill up the office with ‘‘rats.” 
thereupon ordered a strike, and the hands quietly left the office. 
Although no disorderly conduct was indulged in by the old hands, 
Mr. Bell and two others, long since deceased, Messrs. Woolley and 
Breneiser, were singled out and made the defendants in a con- 
The 


spiracy suit, being arrested and held to bail on that charge. 
suit, however, was dropped, and the paper shortly afterward died 


a natural death. 

From the Register Mr. Bell went to the Philadelphia /ngucrer 
office, where, after working a short time at case, he was promoted 
to the proofreader's desk, then to assistant foreman, and in Febru- 
ary, 1865, assumed the foremanship, which he retained until 
December, 1881, when he resigned to take charge of the new illus- 





on his part, his name 
was, by a unanimous vote, placed on the honorary roll, a com- 


pliment worthily bestowed and appreciated. 


A system of forming letters, for poster work, from type metal 
combination blocks has lately been brought out in England. The 
number of blocks does not exceed twelve. Letters of any size 
from four picas up—condensed or extended—can be made by 
We judge it must be much the same as 
The objection to 


any ordinary workman. 
has been in use for some time in this country. 
them is, that after they become worn, the edges of the blocks do 
not fit closely, and the impression is seamy and imperfect. For 
coarse work, however, they answer very well. With the new 
process of stamping out wood type from end wood, at a cost about 
half former prices of wood letters, it is not likely that the combi- 
nation blocks will meet with general favor. Besides the wood is 
much more durable. Instances are known of wood type being in 
use for more than fifty years and doing good work yet. 
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MERICAN SYSTEM oF 


Marder, Luse & Go., J ype Founders, Chicago. INTERCHANCEABLE TYPE BODIES. 





RULE ORNAMENTS. 


RULE ORNAMENTS, No. 1—$1.10 per Font. 


4 ? 8 


‘\ ro) ©) 


RULE ORNAMENTS, No. 2—$1.10 per Font. 
12 183 14 


~~ 83 €5 66 


RULE ORNAMENTS, No. 3—$1.25 per Font. 


at 8 “ 


WORD ORNAMENTS, No. 14—$0.25 per Font. 
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PALMETTO ORNAMENTS — $1.00 per Font. 
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Gutenberg Series. 


DHE PINANCE COMPANY Of SQUANDERQVUICK 
== Charter + Perpetual,- Capital - Unlimited == 
Provides Methods to Speedily Reduce the Weight of freavy Pocket- books 
+ Secures + Opportunities - for - Seeing - the- Elephant - 
Makes Openings for Dropping Hard Earnings into Saloon Mills 
Murnishes+ Valuable- ftints+on+ ducking - the - Piger 
—©1234567890e— 





24 PoIN T I Kk PICA G BERC 5 A,10a 


(ommendable Principles and Practices 


=~ Assisting «thes Needy —=- 
Promptness -in- Settling -with-the- Washer-Woman 
Rapidity in Dropping Red-hot Hardware 
~©12345678906 


Inspecting and Drilling Awkward Squads 
6 [Prials - of - Patience @X» 
Initiating New Boys into the Art and Mystery of Printing 
- + Spoiled Jobs,- Squabbled - Pypes - - 
Distracted Proprietors and Exasperated Patrons 
= 1254507890 —=- 








THE ORNAMENTS DISPLAYED WITH THE ABOVE FONTS ARE FROM COMBINATION BorbeRr, SERIES 97. 


The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, III. 
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FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TyPE FOUNDERS. 


The Attention of ‘Printers is ‘Directed to this Quaint and Unique Old Style Series, 
Now for Sale, it Marks an Advance in Antique ‘Printing. 


QUAINT OLD STYLE FACES OF PAST AGES PRINTERS CANNOT BUT ADMIRE 
RETURNING LiIkE Rip VAN WINKLE THIS NEW CANDIDATE For 


TO DELIGHT THE MODERN PRINTER. ADMIRATION AND APPROVAL. 


THE CADMUS OLD STYLE SERIES 
Now So pb IN THREE SIZES, 
SIX AND EIGHT POINT BODIES IN PREPARATION. 


THE ETHIOPIANS affirme that Atlas, Hercules, Cadmus, and others, had from them the 

first light of all those Arts, Letters, Sciences, and civill Policies, which they afterward profest, 
and taught others: and that Pythagoras himselfe was instructed by the Lybians: to wit, from 
the South and superiour Egyptians: from whom those which inhabited neerer the out-let of 


50a 18 A 12A TWELVE POINT CADMUS OLD STYLE. $4 


60a 244A 12A TEN POINT CADMUS OLD STYLE. $4 00 


HE ETHIOPIANS affirme that Atlas, Hercules, Cadmus, and others, had from them the 
first light of all those Arts, Letters, Sciences, and civill Policies, which they afterward 
profest, and taught others: and that Pythagoras himselfe was instructed by the Lybians: to 
wit, from the South and superiour Egyptians: from whom those which inhabited neerer the 
out-let of Nilus, as they say, borrowed their Divinitie and Philosophie: and from them the 


36a 12A 8A FOURTEEN POINT CADMUS OLD STYLE. $4 « 


HE ETHIOPIANS affirme that Atlas, Hercules, Cadmus, and others, had from 
them the first light of all those Arts, Letters, Sciences, and civill Policies, which 
they afterward profest, and taught others: and that Pythagoras himselfe was instructed 
by the Lybians: to wit, from the South and superiour Egyptians: from whom those 
edi ‘Phaenicians first, if fame may credit have, 

In rude Characters dard our Words to grave. 

boa A $3 00 5s0a12A $3 25 
Phanicians first, tf fame may credit have, Pheenicians first, tf fame may credit have, 
In rude Characters dard our Words to grave. In rude Characters dard our Words to grave. 


7 . ~ . vat 
NEw Y ORK: IN FONTS OF FIFTY POUNDS AND UPWARDS AT BODY LETTER PRICES CHICAGO: 


63 & 65 Beekman St. CSE? No. 154 Monroe St. 


CORNER OF GOLD ST. CuHas. B. Ross, MANAGER. 
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8 POINT OBLIQUE GOTHIC 
Let Loose the Savage Dogs 
WHEN ALL THE WINSOME LASSIES RECUPERATE THE BOYS ARE IN THE MELON PATCH 


42 For the Summer Coast Fiirtations 6&8 : ; 
785 Run Quicky For the Doctor 86 


Tr OBLIQUE GOTHIC 


THAT MERRY GACHELOR FPLEASURE CLUGC'S 
First Grand Atternpt at Arousing the Charming, Light-footed Terpsichore 


5BG4 Maenificent Modern Club House G2E 


12 POINT OBLIQUE GOTH 


THAT’S WHAT THE DICGKEY BIRUS SAY 
Tuneful Erminie, Sweetest of all The Light Burlesque Uperas 


7QG Presented by Eminent Artists 45 


IS POINT OBLIQUE GOTHIC 


‘BREAT ee PA TRICKS AY. 
When Snakes [ook Hurried Weovarture 
25 Irishmen are Happy 49 


NT OBLIQUE GOTHIC 


OBLIQUE GOTHIC TYPES. 
So 4 Hela (rere Lia Go 


‘tured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
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Ve desi to draw your athention to 
our aw series OF Avhes No 2 wibh lowee 
nse. This lebher is entieely ew and 
onigial As a ohoular ether th has no 
saparior, VPatenked and ianmitachored | 
superior, Patented and ianutastined by 
The Union Type Foundry, Chisago, Hinois, 











6 A, 10a, $4.00. Lower Case $1.90. 


"REMINGTON STANDARD " 


If you wish to keep up with the procession note 


what we have to say about our "REMINGTON STANDARD" typewriter type. 





It has been on the market but a short time and yet it is known and 
ordered from the Eastern and Southern States as well as from all 


the Western States. The orders seem to originate with those who 
get up circulars, and who, as live business men, take advantage of 


every new and good thing which tends to make their circulars still 


more effective. 


In one instance a large Eastern manufacturer came to us 
saying that he had heard we had the only perfect typewriter imita- 
tion and gave us an order to get up Spanish accents for it. 
Another large concern in this city has found it absolutely neces- 
sary to have 150 lbs. of "REMINGTON STANDARD" though already load- 


ed with all other leading typewriter types. 


All this is naturally gratifying and indicates that the 
sales of our "REMINGTON STANDARD" will go on increasing very large- 
ly. It is cast in our celebrated COPPER AMALGAM METAL. 


The Union Type Foundry, 
Chicago. 


Per Font 20 A, 110 a, $7.25. 
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Compaiiia Sud-Americana de Billetes de Banco, 


Previously STILLER & LADOS), 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, SOUTH AMERICA. 





CAPITAL, 1,000,000 Pesos (3,000,000 Marks). 












ESTABLISHMENT FOR 


Steel and Copper Engraving, Lithography, Zincography, Photography, Book Printing, Galvano- 





Plastic, Stereotyping, Typefounding, Bookbinding, Manufactory of Business Books. 













Publishers of the illustrated periodical, /:7 Sad-Americano. Gives employment to about four hundred employés and working men, 
and now wishes to engage, for the purpose of increasing its line of business, Artists, with a college education, for engraving, especially 
for engraving of plates for banking paper of all kinds, such as certificates for bankers’ loans, railroads, etc. 

Also DesiGners of first ability to make projects for banking, railroad and commercial certificates, posters, illustrations, etc., 
xylographs, lithographs for drawings and type, in all known methods; Photographers and Operators for Photography ; Lithographers 
on stone; Machinists ; Typesetters for fine perquisite composition ; Bookbinders fcr business books, etc. 

Only parties of first ability need answer. 

Traveling expenses both ways re-imbursed if contract is made for not less than three years, for which purpose the very best 











references are required. 
Parties with energy, and proficient in any of the above-mentioned branches will always find occupation, even without previously 


Salary in accordance with ability and in proportion to the requirements of the country. Gentlemanly treatment 






made contract. 
self-understood. The climatic conditions of the city are exceedingly healthy. 
Samples and offers of novelties, papers, machinery, etc., are also desired at all times, but parties should correspond before for- 







warding them. 
Written offers are to be addressed by letter to 


MESSRS. BUHLER & CO., 43 Rue Meslay, Paris, France, 


OR 


FRANZ WALCKER, 11 Prinzessinnenst, Berlin, S. Germany. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, THR NRW STYLA 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA, G ORDON:-PRESS. 


Braneh Offiee—130 Washington St., Qhicago. | |*\" (pea 





















—==OVER 20,000 IN USE==—=—__i[. 

























Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are | Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X 17, 10X15, gX 13 & 8xnr 
| . ™ ’ ” ’ e ’ 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. | (INSIDE THE CHASE) 












SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 25 HORSEPOWER. GORDON PRESS WORKS 





Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE | No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Per Cent LESS GAS than ____. DOING THE SAME WORK. 
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W.& H. ERDTMANN, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


252 and 254 Pearl Street, ne 341-351 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. cies CHICAGO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Lithographers = = printers Inks. 


FINE DRY COLORS, BRONZE POWDERS, ETC. 





LICHTDRUCK (PHOTOTYPE), C COPYING _AND_ ) BOOKBINDERS’ 





GLOSS INK A SPECIALTY. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENTED UNIVERSAL SAFETY QUOIN. 








——— CORRESFONDENCEH SOLICITED: 


THE ELM CITY STEPHEN MeNAMARA, 


eCOUNTER® 



































Accuracy and Durability Guaranteed, | Hamilton Block, Clark & Van Buren Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


OUR ROLLERS ARE USED BY MANY OF THE LARG- 


NEW HAVEN, CONN EST AND BEST PRINTERS IN CHICAGO 
’ ° cmieadtaitiniinia nee Saaaen aeeseailio a : Z 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 




















THE “REGULAR.” 








“‘Derfect t i 1h we EE | Rack Screw | 
Inking” | \ > | \ \\ i { and. i 


‘ — Z \\ : 
| Cut and Color _/MVGiiesNa) ! =... Table 
| I 5 Ms \e oy Ym fit —————— see 20 ahr ~ —— 
Press. bee] NE ne ane Himairs \\ | Distribution. | 




















RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 


as / 


il 





*‘HIGH FOUNTAIN’? BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 








Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 26 & 27 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY. TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


-—— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 
Imposing Stones, etc. 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


CHICAGO. 


338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


D2) 


Belmont Machine Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER-FOLDING MACHINERY 


© pie. NEW FOLDING MACHINE is the best built and the most accurate 
folder ever made. The cheapest machine to operate. It folds to perfect 


register. Occupie ake ss room than any athae Sidi machine. Very simple 


| in construction, and of great speed. 


| 3737 Filbert St. 


ALL MACHINES SOLD ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Send for full information and circulars to 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 
oh oie Philadelphia, Pa. 





HIGHEST AWARD.~— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M.C. M. A., 1887. 


—_— haggis 


THE H.C. HANSEN 
Pin- - Perfor ing Machine | 


Power 
Improved 


Price, 


Perforating Machine. 


This is my New Pin-Hole 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE B 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ENAMELE)S 


WOOD TYPE 





THE BEST 


IW WoREAcrs AND BP INISE.- 





Unequaled for Color Work. 


Send for latest Specimen Book and Prices to 
the Sole Manufacturers, 


National Printers’ Materials Co. 


279 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ENAMELED ADVERTISING CUTS. 
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ather's Sous 


Verwtinug Tanks 
bo down St 
Tuew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





THE PARAGON 22x cot cot ais 


ping surface 


knife on 


lf inch of the 
urths of an inch 


They have broad clam 


‘sazIs Jajjeuis pue your-Sz 
ey) UO oFtuy 94} JO JUO’Z UL paypuLY aq uvd Jaded yo yISuay, Auy 


i 


“AQVN ANIHOVN [SAG AHL Loadsay AuaAd Ut St Aepo} pure ‘suvVaA NAL ASA NY 


S = 
THE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


Perces, | *4 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. 
~” | 22% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 


’ 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fr. WESSEL & CoO. 


11 Spruce St., NEw YorK. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Printers’ Materials, 


Sole Agents for the Eastern States of the 


HARRIS LABOR-SAVING RULE CASE. 















































Case No. 1. Price, $1 25. Case No. 2. Price, $1.00. 


| | 
| af 


Case No. 4. Price, 75 cts. Case No. 3. Price, $1.00. 






























































The four cases will just fit into an ordinary blank case, or four 
of either size fill the same space. 

The rule boxes are of such proportionate width and depth that 
their diagonal is slightly less than the height of a rule, consequently 
the different lengths are always held “standing.” This prevents 
wear of rule, and also makes it much handier in handling. 

The No. 1 will hold two complete fonts of rule of 8 lbs. each. 

The No. 2 will hold one 16-lb. font of rule. 

The Nos. 3 and 4 are to be used together as one case, and 
they will hold a 32-lb. font of rule. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING FULL INFORMATION. 
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THE “CRANSTON” 
PRINTING PRESSES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. H. CRANSTON, NORWICH, CONN. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; ALSO, CIRCULARS GIVING THE 


OPINION OF PRINTERS USING THESE PRESSES. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 


PAPER RULING AACHINES 


— AND=— 


RULING PENS. 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 








Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 





Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


THE HICKOX Z 





eee 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agents. 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 
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STIMATES Established 1804. "haar 


FURNISHED. | ‘ 
ruAne | ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co. 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. r es ante | 
_ — a to a a a a Mi ile te a 
snietar W0lsks aaakiemmanan he. YPE FOUNDERS. | ee Ll a aL aa a a aa ih 


magic _ OFFICE | 
OUTFITS. | CINCINNATI. 


DRESSES. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND BEST er | 
NEWSPAPER 7 VF / feo: METAL | PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By None. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— | ene ans 
In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a | © 6}: 
Cast on our own, or the “ point system,” ° we 


Complete Office in our own type. 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired, 


| OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
| RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, IMPOSING STONES, 
wipes SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 


cHrcacccn.| CuHas. B. Ross, Manager. {Jie st. 








THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL BLOCKING 
GOLDING’S TABLET PRESS. 
tj 7 i ga 


a sia Indispensable to every Printer, 
Bookbinder and Stationer. 


MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


Reduces the Cost of Blocking 
to a Minimum. 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
HE object of this machine is to make blocking or tableting easy and rapid. The press consists of a bed of two boards held at right 
angles in an iron frame, and a reversible hinged clamping frame, having a fixed clamp at one end and a movable screw clamp, 
This clamping frame is thrown over the bed as shown in Fig. 1, and the paper is put in corner-wise 
The hinged frame is then lifted over as in 


operated by a crank, at the other. 
The 


and clamped securely, the bottom edges (resting on the bed boards) being smooth and even. 
Fig. 3, bringing the under and smooth sides of the paper uppermost, so that the whole block can be quickly and easily cemented. 
No. 2 press is provided with a strong hinged bracket under the bed, by which it is secured to the bench in such a way that it may be used 
horizontally as in Fig. 3, or perpendicularly as in Fig. 2. 

To bring the iron clamps to the center of varying sizes of paper, in order to secure central pressure, a thumb-screw is used (see Fig. 1) 
to raise or lower the hinged clamping frame, and blocks from 2x 2 inches up to the full capacity of the press can be cemented with equal 
facility. Each press is supplied with wooden pressing boards, on which the iron clamps bear. 

Blocks can be made of any thickness, the cardboard backs can be inserted anywhere, and the block as turned out by the press can be 
easily separated into sections by a thin, sharp knife, after the cement has set sufficiently to hold the paper. 

SIZES AND PRICES. PRICE LIST OF CEMENT. 
No. 1, will hold 2,000 sheets any size, up to 6 x12 inches, - $7.50 | Red, Blue, Yellow or Green, 14 pts., $0.40; pts., $0.70; qts., $1.20; galls., $4.00 
- 14.00 | Colorless, - ----+- “ ao; mo; Cae; 6 3.50 


No.2, ~ 5,000 “* ~ Seas * 
ONE QUART IS ENOUGH FOR 150,000 SHEETS, NOTE SIZE. 


GOLDING & CO., Manufacturers, Fort Hill Square, Boston. 


ge Send for our Tablet Press Circular, giving full information about press, composition and other articles needed in blocking. “t®\ 
J 8 I 5 
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The Union Type Foundry, 
JOB FACES === 
ORNAMENTS 

—==AND BORDERS, 








SEND FOR LATE SPECIMEN SHEETS. 


fp" H Expert Designers and Cutters, we are enabled | 
/ constantly to supply the Trade with New and 


Artistic Designs in Type, Ornaments, etc. 


SOLE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW STYLE LIBERTY JOB PRESSES. 


D29 


This Engraving Illustrates the Half Medium, Style 4, 
Colt’s Armory Job Printing Press. 











DESIGNED BY 


John Thomson, 


BUILT BY 


The Colt’s Patent 
Fire-Arms Mfg. Co. 


AND BEARING THE 


“COLT” 


TRADE MARK, 








A complete success in every respect. Over 250 have already 
been made and sold. Guaranteed to do Better Work and More of 


| It than any other press in the market, therefore commands your 


selection. 
READ THIS FROM A PRINTER OF 32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


OFFICE OF THE CALL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., 
Publishers of the Morning and Weekly Call, 
98 and 100 Broadway. PATERSON, N. J., March 4, 1889. 

Mr. JoHN THomson, New York City: 

Dear Sir:—The Executive Committee meets to-morrow afternoon and a 
check will be forwarded for account on Wednesday morning. 

Have lived almost in a printing office for thirty-two years and never hand 
led a finer or nicer press in that time. Does not make any more noise with a 
heavy form than a common sewing machine. Respectfully, 

CALL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., per Stugg. 


| Presses for Book-Cover Inlaying, Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing, Embossing, etc. 


337 & 389 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Inclusive Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 


Aopress, JOHN THOMSON, 143 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
After May 1st address will be Temple Court, Cor. Nassau and 
Beekman Sts., Offices, 11, 12 and 13, First Floor. 





+++ THE NEW--- 


DJUSTING 


i 


GE PIN 


— me SS = = 
i 


~— = 
—— 
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a 


WITH SPRING TONGUE. 


Covered by Patents issued March 23, 1875, May 17, 1881, and two 
other Patents pending. Protection in Europe. 


This Gauge Pin speaks for itself. It suggests at once hair- 
breadth adjustment. It can be applied to the tympan as readily 
as any pin, and when pushed home will give a firm resistance. 
The gauge-head is held in close contact with the tympan, so 
that sheets cannot feed between. The gauge can be moved at 
any time to correct the position of the sheet without marring 
the tympan as no teeth are required to hold it. 

It will be noticed that two small nuts, movable by the fore- 
finger, are shown in the cut. 
backward and forward and adjusts the gauge. The other, the 
rear nut, is used merely as a check-nut. In ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, however, this check-nut will not be needed, 


is the pin is so constructed as to make its use practically un- | 


necessary. 

The pin is provided with the indispensable spring tongue in 
an improved form, and facilities will be had for obtaining extra 
fongues when required at a reasonable price. The article is 
made in every way perfect, with finely ground points and care- 
fully fitted parts, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

All parts come within the height of a pica quad. 


Three in a set,—Price, 75c. per Set,—with tongues. 
MADE AND SOLD BY 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane St., NEW YorK. | 


For Sale by Leading Supply Houses and Typefounders, 


One of these slides the screw-bar | 





CHICAGO. DAYTON. CINCINNATI. 


JHE ©. L. HAWES @o. 


AQUEDUCT MILLS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


CINCINNATI: 
101 & 103 Walnut Street. 


CHICAGO: 
No. 178 Monroe Strect. 


MANUFFUTURERS AND DEALERS 


-Bookbinders’ and Paper-Box Makers’ 


MACHINERY »° SUPPLIES. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION: 


One 32-inch Sanborn Diamond Cutter, 
One Sanborn Star Book Trimmer, 
One 30-inch Peerless Cutter, 
One 23-inch Boss Cutter, 
One 32-inch Table Shear, 
One Carlson Paging Machine, 
One Hickok Ruling Machine, 
One Seybold Numbering Machine, 
One 45-inch Marshall Scoring Machine, 
One Donnell Power Sawing Machine, 
One Gally Universal Press, 13x 19. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
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Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, by the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING CoMPANY, 
907 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 

















Relating to Business from the Middle States—Continued. 





tisk OF DIVISIONS. 
The following agreed distances and percentages will, until notice of change is 


given, govern in the division of the through rates quoted from the points named below 
to the Mississippi river. 


5 ee | | 
Chicago |Blooming-| | Chicago Blooming- 
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Mileage to CHICAGO 
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i8, Alliance 3 }18 | 292 Fremont Ohio 394): 
_ Anderson | 468 Gallipolis 
| Ashtabula ....... Ohio 450 Geneva 
i8\ Beaver . Penn. 468 
8S Beaver Falls...... “ 450 
Bellaire Ohio 1468 
Bellevue 208 Hagerstown 
395) Berea 197 Holgate 
538) Black Rock 468) Haselton “ | 29 
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Briar Hill 468 ‘ 
| Brocton... ...).. mm Fa 1 299 
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Relating to Business from the Middle States—Continued. 








| Chicago |Blooming- 


| Chicago Blooming 
| ton or 


Com- ia, | Com- 
RATED THROUCH dha i ao ol RATED THROUCH | mca ‘Pix | Decatar. 


| 
| 
| 


TO THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


TO THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


accruing to 
Shicago to 


FROM FROM 


ercentages accruing to 
Mileage to CHICAGO 


|r 
| 


| Mileage to CHICAGO. 


468 Middlesex Penn.| 29 | 2: > 1468/8 Penn. )29 
286, Monroeville ...... Ohio) 40 | 313}25 | 468 Shar evils “199 
468 Moundsville....W. Va.j 29 | 2: Bel: Ae — rio) - 
334 Mount Vernon....Ohio 36 284/28 | 468 Shenango 
468 Mingo Junction.... “ 29 | 2: » 468 Sloans 
347) Newark 354/28 | 225 300 Springfield 
197 Neweas : 39 13 468 Steubenville 
468 Neweastle 4 : 23 1/18 497 Stoneboro 
411, New Philadelphia. Ohio $1415 9 468 Struthers 
468 Niles Teen «bua 29 | 2: ; 588 Suspension Bridge. N.Y. : 
299) D "t 39 | 304 | 244 || 247! Tiffin ....0..055:; Ohio 
468 N. B ial Penn, 29 | 2: Ss 468 Transfer 
411 N. Comerstown...Ohio 314} ¢ 20 | 210 Union City 
498 Oil City Penn.) 274 | 25 $ 497 Union City 
Ohio, : ; 214 267) Urbana 
‘$423! Uhrichsville 
468) Warren 
468 ington, 
292° Wellington 
468 Wellsburg 
224 468 Wellsville 
468 Rochester Penn. 468 West Wheeling .... 
403) Ravenna Ohio} 32 | 253] ¢ 468 Wheeling : 
574) Salamanca ...... N, 4 } 367) Wooster . 
468 Salem Ohio 29 | 2: 5 | 281 i 
292) S: sky + 394/381 |25 |468 Youngstown 
468 Sharpsburg enn.) 24 : s 385) Zanesville 
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On business from Moundsville, W. Va., via B. & O. R. R., deduct Bellaire Bridge 
toll before prorating, 8 cents per 100 Ibs. 

The percentages named are subject to modification without further 
notice than the issue of a new schedule. 
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THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT—ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES, ETC. 


OFFICERS AND 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation convened in Lincoln Hall, Danville, Tuesday evening, 
February 12. The welcoming address was made by Mayor James 
Sloan, and felicitously responded to by L. A. McLean, president 
of the association. A tribute to the memory of the late Mrs. C. 
Bostwick, of Mattoon, by Mrs. E. B. Harbert, of Evanston, was 
followed by the appointment of committees on new members and 
resolutions. The meeting then adjourned till Wednesday morning. 

On re-assembling, after the transaction of executive business, 
among which was the raising the initiation fee to $3, President 
McLean delivered the following able and interesting address : 
Members of the Illinois Press Association : 

LapIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I congratulate you that we are per- 
mitted to assemble on this the twenty-fourth anniversary of our 
association. These meetings are sources of pleasure, of profit and 
of power. Of pleasure, in that we meet with old and valued friends ; 
of profit, in that we here exchange experiences with those engaged 
in one pursuit, and of power, in that there is generated here an 
energy and high purpose that shall go with each of us throughout 
the coming year. I find it indeed a pleasant duty to welcome the 
gray-haired veterans who have long borne the heat and burden of 
the day, as well as the young members who for the first time meet 
and take part in our deliberations. 

There is need for association in every department of business. 
The State Bar Association meets to discuss existing laws and to 
improve the same; the State Teachers’ Association is held to the 
end that the cause of education may be advanced ; the Historical 
Society holds its meetings so that facts and incidents pertaining to 
the past may be rescued from oblivion, and be preserved for future 
generations. Every trade has its associations to discuss improve- 
ments, and to raise higher the standard in the minds of the mem- 
bers. But the peculiar difficulties attending journalism give press 
associations special reasons for existence. 

Journalism involves much perplexity from the two-fold nature 
of the work. On the one hand, the newspaper is as much of a 
business and money-making establishment as a store or foundry. 
The editor must live, his family must be clothed and educated, 
the paper must sell and afford him an income. But as ‘‘ the life 
is more than meat,” so does the catering to the mind bring graver 
responsibilities and duties than caring for the body. I would not 
be understood as holding any contempt for the business aspect of 
the paper, but as that subject is so broad and will be fully dis- 


cussed by other members of the association, I will call your atten- 


tion more particularly to that which pertains to the mind, or the 
LITERARY AND MORAL SIDE OF THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

It sounds like a truism to say that there is no power in this 
country more potent for good or evil than that exerted by the 
press; yet we see the evidences on every hand that this is so. 
The editor of the weekly paper may not be a man of marked 
ability, yet by means of his paper, if his efforts are properly 
directed, he exerts an influence in the community in which he 
resides greater than all other influences combined. 

“How shall I speak of thee or thy power address, 
Thou God of our idolatry, the Press ? 
By thee religion, liberty and laws 
Exert their influence and advance their cause ; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh's land befell, 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell; 
Thou fountain at which drink the good and wise, 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies, 
Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.”’ 

In view of these facts it is well for us to examine into the mat- 
ter and see if this power is exerted in the right direction. 

Notwithstanding the large number and the widespread circula- 
tion of the great dailies of the land, it remains for the weekly press 








The 


It chiefly circu- 


to occupy a place not filled by any other class of literature. 
daily is emphatically the business-man’s paper. 
lates on the street and market, is consulted in regard to the price 
of bonds and stocks, general and foreign news, and, as a rule, does 
not reach beyond the bank, the counting house and places of busi- 
ness. It is not printed for the home, and hence is not adapted for 
the home. So it remains for the county paper to enter the sacred 
precincts of the family, there to be read by every member, from 
the gray-haired grandfather sitting in the arm-chair, patiently wait- 
ing for the final summons, down to the little one just learning its 
letters in the advertising columns. The good and bad in the paper 
is thus absorbed by the young and innocent of our homes, and the 
extent of the influence thus exerted will never be known until we 
reach the shining shore. ‘This being true, and in view of the great 
responsibility resting on us, the tone of the county papers ought 
to be higher and purer, both from the literary and moral stand- 
point. 

First, the “/erary standpoint: It is claimed by purists, such as 
Richard Grant White, Professor Hall, and others, that the news- 
paper lacks literary finish, and they use such terms as ‘‘ penny-a- 
Now, it should 


liner,” ‘‘newspaper English,” etc., as a reproach. 


not be expected that a hastily written article—an editorial dashed 
off under the cry for ‘‘copy,” with the devil at the elbow, shall 
equal in exquisite finish and purity the style of the ‘‘ Reflections 
upon the French Revolution,” which Burke re-wrote eleven times, 
or that of the ‘‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” which De Quincey 
re-wrote sixty times. But we can avoid vulgarisms, slang expres- 
sions and innuendo by growing into a greater familiarity with the 
best writers and thus reducing our lapses to a minimum 

Another reason for the necessity of a higher tone in literature 
is because we have the English language, the best in the world 
It is the language which a Shakespeare, a Milton and a Webster 
spoke. Truly Burke's prediction, that it would be the world’s 
speech, bids fair to come true. Professor Von Dollinger, in an 
address delivered recently before the Academy of Sciences, in 
Munich, said, ‘‘ The intellectual primacy of the world is as cer- 
tain one day to fall to the Anglo-Saxon race as in ancient times it 
fell to the Greeks and Romans. The Germans will have no small 
share in the intellectual world of the future, but that will be only 
indirectly through the medium of the English language.” 

The newspapers now form part of the reading of all men and 
all the reading of some ; hence it is an educator in style, in the use 
of this language, and will influence powerfully the speech of the 
coming generations. Ought we, therefore, to debase such a lan- 
guage ? 

Second, “Ae moral tone of the paper: Need I say to this associ 
ation of gentlemen and ladies, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, that it ought to be pure ? that its stand should be on the 
side of morality and virtue ? The high character of the press of 
Illinois answers for you that you believe this. By morality, I do 
not mean that the paper shall have a canting tone, or that it shall 
attempt to usurp the work of the pulpit. What I mean is that it 
shall be pure and wholesome in character; that it shall elevate 
rather than drag down. Some editors devote a few paragraphs to 
religious matters, and all the balance of the paper to spicing up 
the wickedness of all the vile of earth. Every column of a family 
paper should pass under the eye of an honest, upright editor, who 
remembers that all will be read by the purest and most innocent 
of our homes. 

No doubt someone will say the ideal is too high; we must 
publish the sort of a paper the people want. Our paper must sell 
There is just enough truth in this to make it dangerous. In 
general it is not true. Ido not believe that to make a paper pay 
it must be filled with all the vulgar gossip of the day, or jokes 
which lower the standard of morality. The newspapers of today 
making the most money are not the vilest in tone. There are 
thousands of papers maintaining the high moral standard I am 
speaking about which are making far more money than such pub- 
Police Gasetle, Day's Doings, ete. Neither do I 


believe that the sentiment of the community will approve of a low 


lications as the 


standard. Some may laugh at a low class of wit, but they will 


’ 
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honestly rejoice when the tone of the paper is raised and made fit 
to be read by their families. 

Every man has a noble side, as well as an ignoble one. 
not how low a man may sink, he will maintain a high respect for 
Thieves, murderers 


I care 


virtue, truth and morality wherever seen. 
and the lowest class of criminals in the low dives of London never 
fail to applaud a noble sentiment, and to rejoice at the triumph of 
virtue over the vice of the play. 

In view, then, of the responsibility resting upon us as educators of 
the rising generations, I plead for a higher standard for our papers. 
The moral tone of the community depends more on the influence 
of the weekly paper than we are aware. It is said as a man 
So, as the editor is, so is his paper. It is but 
In proportion 


thinketh, so is he. 
the reflex of the inner life of him who controls it. 
as the editor practices temperance, lives a moral life, and ven- 
erates religion, to the same extent will it be exemplified in the 
columns and general tone of his paper. 

It is hardly necessary for me to suggest a course by which this 
higher standard, both in literature and morality, may be attained, 
as the average editor, in this day of electricity, is, as a rule, con- 
versant with the text-books pertaining to all departments of jour- 
nalism, and I am pleased to say in regard to the moral tone, that, 
taking the papers represented in this association, the journal 
which is not up to a fair average is an exception. Yet, I will 
venture to suggest a text-book which combines the highest stand- 
literature with a code of morals which has never been 

The book is the oldest in existence, and while little 


ard of 

excelled. 
referred to by some men, and some editors, nevertheless is used 
more than all other books combined. I need not say I mean the 
bible. And no man can write for English-speaking men with 
perfect intelligibility who is ignorant of the English in the King 
Its teachings are the purest and best, its precepts 


James version 
Whatever 


the wisest, and its promised rewards the grandest. 
standard the world has attained to in its literature and morals is 
due to its transcendent influences. 

In conclusion, I desire to make a few suggestions in regard to 
the business department of our association From the great 
diversity of prices on a foreign advertisement by papers of similar 
circulation, I am led to believe that there is a radical error some- 
In conversation with an advertising agent in regard to 
fault was with the newspapers, who 


where 
this matter, he said the 
differed in their contracting prices (all things being equal) from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. I would therefore suggest that 
some action be taken by which we will maintain the price we do 
ask, and that a uniform per cent be added to these for preferred 
positions. If we agree on one point only it will be a success, and 
be the foundation for future improvement. 

I would also call your attention to an amendment to the consti- 
tution offered at our last annual by Mr. Thomas Rees, providing 
fora small membership fee. Other associations have admission 
fees of a much larger amount, and I see no objection toa fee being 
charged for admission to the Illinois Press Association, as it will 
tend to place it on a better financial basis, so I reeommend its 
adoption. 

And now permit me to call your attention to the programme 
prepared for our meeting. It is one which involves work. I am 
glad that the day of junketing and gathering at these meetings for 
merely a good time has passed, and we assemble now to earnestly 
discuss the matters pertaining to the future good of our profession. 
This meeting will be a success or failure as you make it.. The 
foundation for success is laid; let us so build that this may be 
reckoned the best meeting for efficient work that has been held, 
and that we may return to our homes feeling that we have been 
benefited by this interchange of ideas and plans; also cherishing 
in our minds kindly thoughts for the citizens of this hospitable 
city who are doing everything in their power to make our stay 
pleasant. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that the government 
has become a strong competitor in our business; in fact, almost 
monopolizing one branch of the stationery trade. I would, there- 
fore, recommend that we remonstrate through the proper channels. 








Able and interesting papers were read by Mr. Thomas Rees, of 
Springfield, on ‘‘ Advertising,” and Mr. W. H. Henrichsen, of the 
Quincy //erald, on ‘‘Schemes for Increasing Circulation and 
Advertising,” both of which will appear ¢z exfenso in our next 
issue. Addresses were also made by Mr. Julius Schneider, of the 
Joliet News, on ‘‘ Soliciting and Collecting”; C. Marquis, Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, on ‘ Bockkeeping”; H. M. Peter, Watseka 
Zimes, on ‘‘ Purchasing”; Richard Bolter, of the Clinton Aepedblic, 
on ‘‘ Exchanges ;” and C. M. Tinney, of the Virginia Gaze¢/e, on 
‘‘Markets.”’ A very interesting feature was the delivery of an 
address on the ‘‘ Republic of Mexico,” by Mr. Owen Scott, of the 
Bloomington Az//etin, illustrated by maps and diagrams. 

The following are the officers-elect for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, Owen Scott, of the Bloomington Aud/etin; first vice-president, 
W. J. Lewis, of the Lena Sta; second vice-president, G. W. 
Harper, of the Robinson Argus; third vice-president, S. T. Thorn- 
ton, of the Canton Ledger; secretary, E. B. Fletcher, of the Morris 
Hlerald; treasurer, George W. Latham, of the Greenville Advocate. 

The following delegates were elected to the National Press 
Association convention, to be held in Detroit, August, 1889: W. R 
Jewell, Danville News; Frank W. Howell, Mount Carmel Aegister; 
George W. Cyrus, Camp Point Yournal; Mrs. Myra Bradwell, 
Chicago Legal News; John N. Onstott, Petersburg Vemocrat; J. M. 
Page, Jerseyville Democrat; J. J. Anderson, Nashville Democrat; 
W. H. H. Henrichsen, Quincy //era/d; Thomas Rees, Springfield 
Register; George W. Latham, Greenville Advocate. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Press Association recognizes in THe 
INLAND PRINTER, Of Chicago, the technical trade journal of the craft in the 
United States, and takes pleasure in recommending it to the patronage and 
support of the printers of Illinois. 

The reception, banquet and ball at the armory on Wednesday 
evening was an occasion long to be remembered, and were attended 
by all the visitors, accompanied by their wives and daughters, who 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content. Taken altogether the 
convention was voted a magnificent success, and the attention of 
the reception committee, in particular, and the citizens of Danville 
in general, received, as they deserved, the thanks of all in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Frank W. Havill, of the Mount Carmel Aegis/er, delivered 
the following address on ‘‘ Editorial Writing” : 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I must beg your 
kind indulgence this morning, for I have a cold as big as Dan- 
ville’s hospitality, and it stays with me like Brother Henrichsen 
stays with a timid advertiser. I may choke up like some of you 
gentlemen do when you attempt to utter a great truth. 

The first words of wisdom I received on editorial work, as well 
as my first instruction in the use of the stick and rule, was from 
‘*Old Price,” a tramp printer, a walking cyclopedia of the art 
preservative, and whose queer old head was filled with wise saws 
He said to me, ‘‘ Boy, edit your ads. There’s where the money 
comes in.” The advertising department of a live paper is an 
excellent place for a beginner to find exercise for his powers 
Suit your advertisers as to form, aid them as to matter, and 
encourage amplification. This, of course, as to business adver- 
tisement, editing legal advertisements, is a much lighter affair ; but 
even here ‘‘ editorial” ability can be displayed. Abbreviations 
are never to be tolerated, nor any disposition to curtail the law's 
utmost verbosity encouraged. As to this latter the lawy 
generally be trusted, but their aversion to the labor of writing out 
entire words, when they can satisfy their confiding clients with 


rs can 


abbreviations, is notorious, and their copy should be carefully 
edited in this respect. 

But something is usually expected from the editor besides 
editing his advertisements. Even his advertisers are likely to be 
somewhat exacting. They have the idea, and are probably cor- 
rect, that if the paper does not exhibit enough animation and 


interest in general and local public affairs to induce people to 


expect its issue and read it, the money they pay will be bad seed 
They know very well, that as to newspaper 
And this 


sown on barren soil. 
diet, the public can’t live on advertisements alone 
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brings me to the writing of editorials. I know of no system in 
this that can be defined, nor do I believe there ought to be. If there 
were, blank editorials could be formulated, like blank deeds, for 
instance, and kept in type as standing matter. A formula might, 
and, in fact, does, work well enough on some papers, as to news 
items, as thus: 

‘* We are reliably informed that at 
so far the form, to which can be added, as occasion may demand : 


, on the imst.,”’ 
‘*Granny Jenkins knit six pairs of socks,” or ‘‘ Jim Jones was at a 
candy whack at Bugtown,” or ‘‘the slimy reptile who runs the 
smut mill in Rabbit Hollow got pasted on the jaw,” or ‘‘ our 
honored fellow-citizen, Judge Bugle Blast, with that characteristic 
go-aheaditiveness which we wish were shared by others whom we 
might name, has added materially to the appearance of the Third 
Ward by whitewashing his pig-pen.”’ 

But I apprehend that a system like this is hardly acceptable to 
real newspaper men, or to the public; so that, I take it, as to 
writers of editorials, that each must be a law unto himself. 

Editors have been known, who were themselves compositors, 
who ‘‘ wrote” their editorials by setting them up out of the case. 
Others dictate them to an amanuensis. Some of you, gentlemen, 
who have become millionaires by editing tax lists, probably lie com- 
fortably on a silk plush sofa at home, talk your editorials into a 
telephone, and have them taken down at your offices on a type- 
writer by a blonde beauty in bustle and bangs. 

Mr. Fritz Napoleon Smith, editor of the Chronicle, 
establishment is graphically described by that clever romancer, 


whose 


Jules Verne, in the February /0771—but whose method of writing 
editorials is singularly overlooked by that descriptive gentleman— 
is a lightning editor who provides himself with a gross or two of 
Fabers, which are sharpened by a machine run by an electric 
motor. His paper, a ream or two for each day, cut to proper 
sized sheets, is piled up before him. When he squares himself to 
work, he fills each sheet as it is moved toward him by an ingenious 
application of machinery connected with the pencil-sharpener, 
when it is thrown over his shoulder by a frisket, worked from the 
main or bull wheel of the outfit. In this way he is able, during 
the entire seavce, to keep in the air two or more sheets of editorial 
manuscript, which are distributed by an automatic devil to the 
lightning compositors overhead. But a majority of us are com- 
pelled to construct our editorials ina different way, and some of 
us somewhat laboriously. 

The subjects, I suppose, are generally selected because our pub- 
lics are interested in them or we believe they can be interested. 
For the treatment or general construction there is, as I have said, 
no known system — at least none known to me. The subject has 
probably been assigned to the wrong man. I receive and examine 
with considerable interest many of your papers regularly ; have 
watched carefully for indications of ‘‘ system” in the construction 
of your editorials, and confess my inability to evolve anything of 
the kind from anything I see in any of them. 

When that ‘‘ admirable” vice of our school polity — uniformity 
of text books and methods of instruction applied to all pupils alike 

- classification of the dull with the bright in the same form, and 
all clipped or stretched to the same mental size — the local super- 
intendent modeled upon the state superintendent, and the teachers 
upon the former — when this vice shall have done its perfect work, 
system in producing editorials will doubtless grow out of it. In 
that halcyon time, when all will have been compressed in the same 
mental mold, we may indeed be able to point with pride to a 
‘‘signal service” which will premise with reasonable 
accuracy the subjects and verbal arrangement of editorials for the 
But 


Yet there are methods, and again, 


species of 


month or year ensuing, because there will then be ‘‘ system.” 
for the present there is none. 
ther methods, of doing the work. 

Assuming we have something to say, it is well to assume also 
that our public understands and takes for granted some things con- 
nected with the subject without their elaborate statement, just as 
it must be assumed they can read the words written. The diffusion 
process is said to be a good process in the making of sugar, but it 
is not the best for crystallizing editorials 


A knowledge of the evanescent character of these periodic 
lucubrations tends strongly to engender carelessness in their pro- 
duction. Asa check to this tendency there ought to be cultivated 
an unvarying habit of merciless self-criticism. 

The subject having been selected, or, as is likely, forced itself 
on attention, the natural order, I suppose, is first to collect and 
arrange all the facts bearing on the topic; and, secondly, to put 
them together in as compact, logical and comprehensive form as 
possible. But it is a rare and valuable faculty, indeed, that 
enables a writer to produce an article at the first draft that he will 
be unable to improve by careful and critical pruning. Adjectives 
and parenthetic parasites may have intruded themselves, diluting 
A single word may be found 
Substitute it 


sense and force. Cast them out 


that will convey the meaning of a phrase. Entire 
paragraphs may be discovered that give no aid to the general con- 
clusion. Eliminate them. Important facts, necessary to a clear 
understanding of the subject, have possibly been overlooked in the 
excitement of composition. Insert them in their logical order 
Now, rewrite, making such further changes conducive to force as 
careful criticism in respect to consecutive arrangement will sug- 
gest. Do all this, at the risk of consigning the whole fabric to the 
waste-basket along with the favors of ‘‘a valued correspondent ” 
for he who has not enough nerve, nor enough of the power of self- 
criticism to destroy his own mental bantlings before they go out 
into the world to disgrace, annoy or discredit him, lacks a very 
important element of the editorial faculty. There isa marked dif- 
ference between the editorials of today and those of a few decades 
ago. The labored and lengthy “adders that were deemed indis 
pensable by old-time editors, have, within the past few years, been 
superseded by the terse, incisive and brief articles and paragraphs 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of the leading and 
popular prints of the time. 

The most successful editors are those who discard these ; and 
summarizing current history, indulge in trenchant personal hits, 
perfumed scandals and local society news. The masses of the 
reading public of today—embracing, in the main, the whole people 
—active, alert and discriminating, cannot tolerate abstruse dis- 
quisitions and philosophical essays in newspapers; but abreast 
with the heat and push of affairs, readers grasp at the pith and 
core of articles, which they weigh and digest with marvelous 
celerity. 

The editor who would meet the popular must 


demand con- 


dense, must compress facts, fancies, opinions, so that, in a literal 
sense, he who runs may read; and reading, may compass at a 
glance, the marrow and point of what he reads 

The editor who would emblazon success on his shield should 
combine the luminous instinct of common sense with the courage 
of his convictions. As the chronicler of current local history, he 


should ‘‘nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 
Imbued with Justinian’s sense of justice—‘‘the perpetual disposi- 
tion to render to every man his due '— the personalities of journal- 
ism, always grateful to the public man, would not be accentuated 
with the rancor of partisan or personal prejudice, while they might 


be sufficiently incisive and pungent to satisfy the popular relish 


ELECTRICITY IN THE PRESSROOM. 


A simple way of getting rid of electricity in the pressroom is 
introduced by Mr. Overend, of the firm of Sherman & Co., 


Boston. He says, ‘ There is no difficulty before the sheet reaches 
the fly, as it is securely held by points, tapes and contact wheels 
When, however, it reaches the fingers of the fly it acts in a most 
ungovernable manner, and continues to do so when it has been 
deposited on the heap. He prevents this nearly entirely by satu- 
rating the fingers or sticks of the fly- wheel with glycerine and 
water. This is put on with a sponge, while the press is at rest 
The next time it is stopped it is again wet, until finally the wood is 


completely saturated and there is no longer need of repeating the 


process. There is scarcely ever any trouble in this place from 
~ rs ’ 


electricity, although over thirty presses are in operation.” 
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MR. OWEN SCOTT, 


President of the Illinois Press Association, whose portrait is here- 
with presented, was born near Effingham, Illinois, July 6, 1848. 
His father was a county practicing physician, and one of the 
pioneers of Illinois, locating with his family in the state in 1825, 
where he still resides in the section in which he first settled. 
Owen, the subject of this sketch, had a relish for books from his 
childhood, and although the schools of the neighborhood in which 
he lived were not of the best, he was a constant attendant, and 
received much benefit therefrom. Later, he became a teacher in 
the country schools, and was enabled by the revenue derived 
therefrom, like a good many of our self-made men, to pay his way 
in the State Normal University, then located at Bloomington, his 


present home. In 1873, 


| 
| 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Tue first edition of Robert Burns’ poems was published in 1786 
at 3 shillings, and consisted of 612 copies. In 1832 the market 
value was 1 guinea; in 1858, £3 1os.; in the following year it 
jumped to £8; ten years later to £14; in 1876 to £38 Ios. ; in 1882 
to £73, and in 1888 to f11r. 

Mons. E. Soymigz, manager of a newspaper at Lorient, has 
suggested an alteration in the ordinary method in France of print- 
ing the addresses of subscribers to newspapers and other periodicals. 
Instead of printing them in batches of about twenty on single 
sheets, which requires checking for each issue, he prints them on 
a strip of paper like a ribbon, and they are afterwards perforated 
between the addresses. This ribbon is rolled up on a bobbin and 

the whole of the labels 


occupy but a small 





he became superintend- 
ent of schools of Effing- 
ham county, and served 
in that capacity for eight 
years 

During 1872-3 he pur- 
sued a course of study of 
the law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, 
in January, 1874, which 
profession he followed 
for a few years before 
becoming involved in 
journalistic entangle- 
ments. In 1881 he pur- 
chased a half interest in 
the Effingham (Illinois) 
Democrat, an influential 
weekly newspaper. The 
year following he became 
sole proprietor, and con- 
tinued to publish the 
Democrat until Septem- 
ber, 1884. At this time 
he disposed of his Effing- 
ham paper, and became 
the owner and publisher 
of the daily and weekly 
Bulletin, at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, succeeding 
Mr. John H. Oberly, 
now Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Scott is also 
editor and publisher of 
the J///inois Freeman, a 


monthly fraternal news- 








paper. As soon as pos- 
sible after becoming a 
publisher he became a member of the Illinois Press Association, 
and has occupied a prominent position in that body to the present 
time. At the session held in Danville in February last, he was 
chosen president of the association for the coming year. He is 
happily married, and has a charming wife—a genuine helpmeet — 
and two interesting daughters. 

It is no flattery to say that Mr. Scott enjoys the confidence and 
esteem of a large circle of friends. A man of positive convictions, 
he is a courteous and agreeable gentleman, a fluent speaker, an 
able writer, a firm friend, and a model husband and father. 


THE employing printers of Berlin have appointed a committee 
out of their number to regulate their apprenticeship system. No 
more than a certain number, fixed according to its size, are to be 
taken into any office, and all apprentices, before being bound, 


are to pass a school examination. 





space, wh‘le none can be 
accidentally lost. Each 
is afterwards torn off 
and pasted on the wrap- 
pers. The plan seems 
to be something like that 
adopted by some of the 
London omnibus com- 
panies for giving out 
tickets. 

A ROTARY machine for 
printing illustrated peri- 
odicals, which is claimed 
to combine high speed 
with thoroughness and 
efficiency of work, is de- 
scribed in foreign jour- 
nals as made by Mari- 
noni & Co., of Paris. It 
is seventeen feet long 
and six feet wide. The 
reel of paper is placed 
near the floor at the 
printing end, and the 
sheet goes around the 
blanket cylinder of the 
inner form after passing 
around two steadying 
rollers. It then rises to 
the outer form blanket 
cylinder, after which it 
runs the whole length 
of the machine to the 
cutting cylinder, thus 
giving the ink on the 
sheet a chance of drying 
somewhat. Having been 
cut, a gatherer collects 








four sheets and passes 
them on to the flyer, which lays the printed work alternately on 
two boards, so that both the inner and outer forms are open to 
the inspection of the minder. The paper passes over a horizontal 
box, which may be heated with steam or gas, and which it is 
claimed makes the paper take the ink more readily, and helps the 
ink to dry more rapidly than when the paper goes into the 
printing machine direct from the reel. The set-off sheet is 
passed out from a reel near the cylinders, and gathered in by 
another reel close to it, after it has gone around the outer form 
blanket cylinder, between the blanket and the sheet to be printed 
This winding up is done by a belt which always drives the roller 
at the right speed. The winding reel is so adjusted as to allow 
for its increasing circumference as the sheet is wound on, and to 
prevent it from tearing away. The wheels of the plate and 
impression cylinders are adjustable for register and the inking 
apparatus is ample.— Z.xchange. 
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BY D. L. STINCHFIELD. 


DANA’S FRICTION CLUTCH. 


N the application of motive force to foot-power printing presses, 
however varied in detail may be the methods of that applica- 
tion, the primary principle of the crank has been always 

strictly adhered to. The crank is the first and universal link of 
connection between leg muscle and the gears, cams, toggles, 
slides or other devices used to transfer the motion given and sus- 
tained by the operator’s foot. It has done this work with fair 
satisfaction on printing presses since their invention, but not even 
the respect due old age and long service shall prevent a just state- 
ment of its defects, as demanded by the purpose of this article. 

In the first place, it is wasteful of the force given it for trans- 
mission, gaining speed not at all commensurate with the 
power applied. In it is combined the natures of servant 
and master — yielding fair results from a certain degree of 
force applied to the treadle, but rendering worse than use- 
less the application of power beyond that degree. Recog- 
nizing, of course, the fact that modifications of the crank 
principle enter largely into the construction of all presses, 
it should be remembered that herein reference is had to the 
primary form as it appears in the crook of the main shaft, 
whereon hooks the rod connecting with the treadle. 

The experience of the pressman renders necessary only 
the briefest statement of the peculiarities of this primary 
crank and the disadvantages they closely represent. He 
knows that in starting the press he must help the balance 
wheel by hand until the treadle is at the highest point and 
about to descend, when (on a quarto-medium or heavier) he 
throws the weight of his body on the treadle to get a quick 
revolution and prevent stoppage on the center, or a back- 
ward motion of the He knows that in his effort to 
maintain rapid motion it is difficult — impossible, in fact — to keep 
the foot and treadle in unison, and that the treadle works the foot 
Thus it is that a con- 


machine. 


quite as much as the foot works the treadle. 
siderable part of the force is exerted to counteract that before 
applied, and to actually impede instead of accelerate the motion 
of the press. 

He knows, too, or can readily observe, that the crank yields 
effective results through only about one-third of its revolution, 
or but a part of the distance from one dead center to the other on 
the down-stroke. The pressman realizes, also, or can be brought 
to realize, that in treading a press exhaustion is caused not so 
much by the muscular force required as by the rapid, incessant 
and paralyzing kicking. 

In all of this, however, there is nothing new. 
to be a true and not overdrawn statement of the disadvantages of 
the crank application of power to the printing press—a brief 
review of an old lesson—in order that a new one may be better 


It aims simply 


understood. 

Many attempts have been made by press builders and others to 
reduce the amount of kicking necessary to run the machine. These 
long-continued efforts are in themselves strong evidence of the 
disadvantages of the present method as above set forth. One after 
another, various schemes have been devised, and proven worthless. 
Power has been sacrificed to gain speed, and vice versa, to such an 
extent that foot-power was inadequate, or regular speed could not 
be maintained. One feature has been developed at the cost of 
another equally important. The number of devices tested in secret 
by press builders, only to be abandoned in despair, if not in dis- 
gust, may never be known. Certain it is that it is large. News of 
such a failure occasionally gets abroad, but seemingly to discour- 
age invention rather than to spur it on to possible success—and 
who shall say that success in this is not attainable? Who, on the 
other hand, shall have the audacity to claim, not only that a print- 
ing press can be satisfactorily driven by foot-power with one kick 
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to an impression, but that the fact has been practically demon- 
strated ? 

The writer is willing to goon record with such a claim, and 
stands ready to substantiate it by the actual working of a press, as 
hereinafter described. 

In 1882, L. D. Dana, a machinist of Waupaca, Wisconsin, after 
eight or ten years of patient experimenting, obtained letters patent 
on ‘‘Dana’s Friction Clutch,” an attachment for foot-power ma- 
chinery. Since that time the appliance has demonstrated its use- 
fulness on more than a dozen different kinds of machines, working 
with success on them all. It had never occurred to the inventor, 
or those associated with him, that it was applicable to a printing 
press. Last December, the writer induced them to attach a clutch 
to a 7by11 Pearl. 
as well as your correspondent, that the clutch has at last entered 
its field of greatest usefulness, and that in it foot-power presses 
have found //e thing they have waited for all the years since their 


The result of the experiment has satisfied them, 





Fic. 1. 


invention. Fig. 1 is a sectional view of the clutch as attached to 
the main shaft of the press, midway between the side frames. The 
tight pulley (called the disk in the letters patent) is fixed firmly to 
the shaft by the set-screw in the hub. This tight pulley, or disk, is 
bored out to a diameter and depth just sufficient to admit the three 
separate pieces marked 

‘‘shoes” and 
(Fig. 2) without binding. 
The circumference, ccc c 
(Fig. 2) represents the inner 


‘‘eccentric ” 


circumference of the disk, 
or cc (Fig. 1). The shoes 
and eccentric being within 
the disk, in position as 
shown, the loose cone pul- 
ley (Fig. 1) is brought into Bx 
placeand held at easy work- 
ing distance from the disk 
(marked tight pulley) by the 


To bring the loose Fic. 2. 


collar. 
puliey to this position, the pins, firmly fixed in its face (Fig. 1), are 
inserted into the holes in the eccentric Pp P (Fig. 2). Power is 
transferred from the treadle by a drive strap (Fig. 1) attached toa 
hook on the higher step of the loose cone pulley, and wound three 
or more times around it. The lower end of the drive strap is 
stapled to the treadle, about six inches from its outer end. The 
reverse strap (Fig. 1) is attached to the lower step of the loose pul- 
ley, wound around it several times in the direction contrary to the 
winding of the drive strap, and connected at its lower end with a 
stout coil spring, fixed to the floor. 

The parts of the mechanism being in position, and the connec- 
tions made, apply force to the treadle, and observe the result. 
The depression of the treadle unwinds the drive strap, causing the 
loose pulley—and consequently the eccentric and shoes—to 
revolve in the direction indicated by the arrow (Figé 2). It is 
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readily seen how the revolution of the eccentric in that direction 
crowds the shoes against the inner circumference of the disk, ccc c 
and cc (Figs. 1 and 2), creating enough friction at the points of 
bearing, B BB B (Fig. 2), to stop their independent motion and 
transfer it to the disk and shaft, thus running the machine. As 
the treadle is depressed, and the drive strap unwound, the reverse 
strap is, of course, wound up, creating tension in the coil spring. 
On lifting the foot at the end of the stroke, the coil spring instantly 
contracts, unwinding the reverse strap and at the same time wind- 
ing up the drive strap and lifting the treadle — the whole mechan- 
ism being for a moment operating in reverse, or revolving in the 
direction contrary to that indicated by the arrow. A glance at 
Fig. 2 shows how the eccentric, moved by the pins in the loose 
pulley, carries the shoes in reverse without restriction by the disk. 
But on the instant the treadle is depressed again the forward 
motion succeeds the reverse, the wedge principle of the shoes 
operates and all the parts (during the stroke) are practically solid 
with the shaft, which must revolve if they do. 

To understand the advantages of this attachment over the 
primary crank, keep these points well in mind : 

With the clutch there is no dead center. 
instantly from any position, without helping the wheel by hand, 


It starts the press 


and always in the right direction. 

It gives a constant, uninterrupted and effective application of 
power during the unwinding of the drive strap, or through about 
two complete revolutions of the shaft and wheel, instead of through 
one-third of a revolution, as with the crank. Here is the great 
saving of power that makes possible and practicable a belting for 
speed that, with but one kick to an impression, sustains regularity 
of motion on the heavier presses, with even less exertion of force 
than the present crank requires. 

In the unwinding of the drive strap speed and power are oper- 
ating together in exactly the same relation they bear each other in 
the spinning of a top by a quick pull of a string wound around the 
shaft or peg on which the top revolves. At the beginning of the 
stroke there is the largest roll of strap on the pulley — the longest 
lever —the greatest power. As the treadle descends, and the roll 
of strap diminishes, the leverage is shortened and speed is gained ; 
but the consequent loss of power is more than counterbalanced by 
the momentum this increasing speed gives the wheel. 

The most fascinating feature of the contrivance is that the 
clutch, treadle and their connections are perfectly independent of 
This feature enables the press to rx ahead of the 
In other words: give the treadle a quick stroke; a 


the machine. 
motive force. 
wonderfully large proportion of the force exerted is effectively 
used on the shaft ; at the suspension of the stroke hold the treadle 
on the floor, and the press runs on freely. Give the press great 
speed and remove the foot from the treadle (it will not break) ; 
the coil spring reverses the mechanism and lifts the treadle, which, 
with the straps, loose pulley, eccentric and shoes, remains at per- 
fect rest, while the machine is running away as though driven with 
a belt from a line shaft. 

This article, already too long, perhaps, does not admit of more 
than a reference to the true scientific principles on which the con- 
struction of this clutch is based. Suffice it to say that so long as 
these principles are adhered to the clutch will remain operative 
with practically no chance of breakage, and with no perceptible 
wear, during the life of the best machine to which it can be 
It is a new combination of old forces most econom- 
It combines such possibilities of power and speed 


attached. 
ically applied. 
that, so far as printing presses are concerned, either can be sacri- 
ficed to any necessary extent to gain the other. 

If the press-feeder had two or three pairs of hands he could 
run the Pearl three or four impressions to one kick without as 
much leg-work as the old way requires. This being the case, the 
heavier machines, geared back to save power until six, seven and 
eight kicks and revolutions of the balance wheel are necessary to 
one impression, offer exactly the field the clutch needs for that 
wonderful speed and impetus which is superfluous on the four- 
kicker Pearl. The practical result of its application to the 
Pearl is a regularly sustained speed of 2,000 impressions per 








hour with greater ease than 1,000 were accomplished in the 
old way. 

The clutch will most distinguish itself on the larger presses, 
giving to them the capacity in speed the smaller ones now possess, 
at the same time that the labor of running them is wonderfully 
lessened. 

Persons desiring further information relative to the clutch, are 
requested to correspond with D. L. Stinchfield, Waupaca, Wis- 


consin. 


THE CLARK & LONGLEY FAILURE. 


The following are the salient features of the statement of 
the expert appointed to make an examination of the books 
of the Clark & Longley Company, Chicago, at the request of the 
creditors: 

I find that on the 30th of June, 1886, a stock company was 
formed, succeeding Clark & Longley, and that their assets on that 
date exceeded their liabilities $30,000. (See Exhibit A A.) 

The first year’s business shows a loss of $20,031.37, which 
amount was transferred to the printing office plant, increasing 
the cost of the same that amount ($14,037.39 of this loss was 
caused by payments made by the company on the old creditors’ 
claims of Clark & Longley). 

The second year's business, ending June 30, shows a loss of 
$27,885.12, and of this amount $9,194.71 were paid to the creditors 
of Clark & Longley. 

The loss of these two years’ business entirely wiped out the 
surplus that appeared at the formation of the company, and they 


were undoubtedly insolvent on this date. 

If their books had been closed on January 21, 1889 (the date 
of the failure), they would have shown a loss of $9,122.61 from 
July 1, 1888 (exclusive of interest, payments on Clark & Longley’s 


old accounts, depreciation in plant, bills receivable and accounts 
receivable). (See Exhibit B.) 

In Exhibit C I have summarized the losses since the formation 
of the company, adding estimated loss on plant, bills receivable on 
hand, and accounts receivable (as per the appraisement after Jan- 
uary 21, 1889), and find that the gross loss (including $24,459.73 
paid on old accounts of Clark & Longley) should be $78,72 
Deducting from this amount the surplus over liabilities on June 30, 
1886 ($30,000), the liabilities should exceed their assets $48,725.26 
at the date of failure. 

I find, however, that the excess of liabilities over assets as per 
their statement is $64,889.82, and from this must be deducted the 
amount of merchandise in warehouse to secure the account of 
Lincoln National Bank $4,187.23, leaving net amount of excess of 
liabilities over assets, $60,701.59. 

Here is a difference between my statement and theirs of 
$11,976.33, which I am unable at present to explain, owing to the 
limited time I have been allowed to examine the accounts. 

I find their liabilities to be $84,730.26, but am informed by 
their bookkeeper that this amount will be increased, and that 
he will file supplementary statement showing such increase. 

On Exhibit D I have made a condensed statement from the list 
of assets given to the assignee. 

I have not had the time to closely examine the account of 
A. C. Clark, but the ledger shows that on July 1, 1888, he was a 
creditor of the company to the amount of $8,857.40, while at the 
time of the failure his account shows a debit balance of $8,948.54. 
This amount, if closed to profit and loss, would account for the 
greater part of the discrepancy above’ named. 

Regarding the account of John T. Dale, while the same has 
not been closely examined, I fail to find any record for the sale or 
purchase of any part of the capital stock to or from him. I find, 
however, that there appears to the credit of A. C. Clark, on July 
27, 1887, $4,800. This amount, I am informed by the bookkeeper 
of the Clark & Longley Company, was a payment made by M1 
Dale on the stock sold him by Mr. Clark. I am of the opinion 
that the amounts now to the credit of John T. Dale were for 
his note loaned the company, and were used by the company for 
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their benefit. This merely is an impression, and has not been 
verified. 

Owing to the short time I have been allowed to examine these 
books I have been unable to verify the correctness of all the 
figures given, and have been compelled to take them from the 


ledger, assuming the correctness of the same. 


THE RISLEY & LAKE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


A correct illustration is given herewith of a new experimental 
machine, the invention of Messrs. Risley & Lake, intended for use 
principally in law, legislative, municipal and government printing. 
In it there is but one type for each letter, figure or punctuation 
mark, and all are cut ona cylindrical metallic shell : 

The New York Lithographer and Printer, in referring to it, says: 

‘It will be perceived that there is a key-board like that of an 


ordinary type-writer, the use of which is obvious. There is a key 
These characters are all cast or cut on 


machine 


for each character used. 
ne cylindrical shell or sleeve, in which feature the 
resembles the well-known Crandall type-writer. This type-shell 
may be seen, in the illustration, at the center of the machine, 
immediately to the rear of the key-board, and in front of the sheet 
of paper upon which the printing is to be done. The ink is 
applied to each type by small composition rollers. 
By this means an impression is made that is as clear and 
sharp as an impression taken from type. 
‘‘A unique feature of the invention is that by which the lines 
‘ justified,’ that is, lengthened or shortened to conform to the 
idth of the column or page. To do this, when movable types 
are used, as in ordinary typesetting, the compositor, when the line 
is nearly completed, puts thicker or thinner spaces between the 
Otherwise the lines would be unequal in length, presenting 
By an 


words. 
a ragged appearance, similar to that of type-written work. 





| 
| 





ingenious device upon this machine, when a sufficient number of 
words to approximately fill a line have been registered, the justi- 
fying or spacing between the words is done automatically ; and 
fill the line 
spacing between 
the 
of 


when the words appear upon the paper they as 
accurately as do the words in this line, and the 


the words is as even as it could be made by most expert 
compositor. In fact, the spacing is, and must 
mathematically correct. 

‘‘The reproduction of the work done on the machine now on 


The printing by the 


necessity be, 


exhibition is accomplished by lithography. 
machine is done with lithographic ink on paper specially prepared 
The impression is then transferred to stone in the usual manner, 
and the desired number of copies struck off. The first printing or 
composing on the machine is done in less than a fifthvof the time 
required when movable types are used, the ordinary speed being 
words a minute. The cost of trans 


from twenty‘ to twenty-five 


1 


i 


‘making up’ of forms 
‘distribution ' 


ferring to stone is said to be less than the 


for the press in ordinary printing, and there is no 


of type. 

‘This machine has also been tested with a view 
asting of stereotype plates, but the experiments 
far, 
may be accomplished by it in that direction. 
Graphic Process Company, 


to making 


matrices for the c 


have not been carried sufficiently as yet, to determine what 
The patents cover- 
ing the machine are controlled by the 
of Spruce street, who are 


workshops for its manufacture.” 


22 this city, now erecting extensive 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

The following, given verbatim et Literatim, is a copy of a letter 
recently received by an ink manufacturer of Cincinnati: ‘‘I have 
sean in the wagon maker Paper your avertice the ink with which 
this paper is Printed. Please send your Catalogue of the prices of 


them wat Culears yowoul have to seal at.” 
’ 
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PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge the honor of a call from the following gentle- 
men during the past month: Frank Gage, of William C. Gage & 
Son, Battle Creek Mich.; W. W. Robinson, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Louis L. Lomer, with Carlon & Hallenback, Indianapolis; R. O. 
30yd, Queen City Ink Works, Denver, Col.; E. B. Fletcher, 
secretary of the Illinois Press Association; M. L. Metsger, The 
W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; J. E. Jenkins, 
The Safeguard, Columbus Junction, lowa ; F. S. Verbeck, Minne- 
sota Typefoundry, St. Paul, Minn.; N. R. Baker, of the Kansas 
Newspaper Union, and John H. Odgen, superintendent printing 
The George W. Crane Pubiishing Company, Topeka, Kan. ; 
J. H. Ketcheson, B. Thalman’s St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
St. Louis; J. H. Chambers, Chambers Brothers Company, 
Philadelphia; H. H. Van Cliff, with Collier & Cleavland, 


Denver, Col. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S. P., Boston: Can you give me the name of the publisher 
of ‘Color Printing,” by T. F. Earhart ? 
Answer.—Mr. Earhart informs us that the book referred to will 


not be placed on the market for two months from date. 


N. M. L., Los Angeles, California: Will you state through 

your columns, whether or no there is a process of working copper- 

plates on a common job press ? 
elnswer.—No. 

B. J. B., Sarnia, Canada: Can you tell me what bookbinders 
use to remove ink stains from paper? I have failed in every effort 
to do so, and finally appeal to you. It will help me out of a great 
trouble. 

Anszwer,—Dissolve a little chloride of lime in water, and apply. 
If this does not entirely remove, then add a very small portion of 
acetic acid. : 

D. J. S., Marion, Kansas: Can you give me a recipe for a 
dryer to use in ink over which, or after the color is printed, you 
can use bronze without it adhering to the colors first printed, with- 
out having to wait for several days? I have used a number of 
formulas, but have not found them satisfactory. 

Answer.—Use a good gloss varnish as an ink thinner; or cal- 
cined magnesia, dusted lightly on. 


H. kK. C., Vincentown, N. J. : Will you please tell me why some 
of the lines in the inclosed job do not show up, particularly the 
one suspending the horseshoe ? I used bearers and planed the 
form well before putting on the press (Gordon). Have had trouble 
of this kind before. 

Answer,—Parts of the hair line rules shown are new, and some 
have evidently been used before, hence some portions are heavier 
than the others. To make them uniform in appearance ‘‘H. K. C.” 
should draw the back of a knife blade gently over the lightest parts. 
This will not injure the rule in the least, while it will remove the 
grievance complained of. 

G. P., Chicago, writes: I was one of a party the other evening 
when the question was asked, ‘‘ Why are so many names pro- 
nounced the same and spelled differently.” One of the names 
cited, I remember, was Daley, Daily, Daly, Dailey. Please give 
your opinion. 

Anszwer.—The explanation therefor must be left a matter of 
conjecture. One of the most feasible which presents itself to our 
mind is that, in alarge number of instances, parties coming to this 
country were unable to spell their names, or tell when they were 
properly spelled, and as their children became educated they 


signed their names as suited their caprice. 


M. A. M., Buenos Aires: Can you give me the address of 
some firms that deal in steel and copper plate engraving machines, 
and also of firms that make a specialty of steel and copper plate 


engraving for the trade, such as rosettes, vignettes and borders; 
also, of firms that deal in nets for zinc-etching ? 

Answer.—M. M. Kelton, New York City, probably make the 
best copperplate presses in the market. S. D. Childs & Co., 140 
Monroe street, Chicago, furnish the devices referred to. Nets are 
not used for zinc-etching. The proper method is to use a ruled 
glass plate in the camera, the glass being covered with a black 


wax. These plates can be obtained from M. Wolfe, Dayton, Ohio. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

Tue Lake View Record Printing and Publishing Company, 
Lake View, Illinois. Some fine specimens of society work— 
invitations, cards and programmes—in which both composition 
and presswork are above the average. The combination of colors 
is very harmonious, and all the specimens submitted are both neat 
and attractive. 

A BATCH of commercial work —billheads, letterheads, business 
cards, etc.— from ‘‘B. McC.,” Rochester, N. Y., ‘‘an apprentice 
of almost two years’ experience.” All the specimens submitted 
bear evidence of skill and correct judgment in display, and many 
compositors of twenty years’ experience would have no reason to 
be ashamed of such work. 

FREE Press PRINTING Company, London, Ontario. <A collec- 
tion of commercial work, all of which bears evidence of good 
workmanship. Three billheads, each printed in five colors and 
gold, may be justly called works of art, the design and execution 
being very creditable. This firm is to be congratulated on its 
ability to turn out such fine printing. 

Foster, RoE & Crone, Chicago. The latest production of this 
house is a book under the caption of ‘‘Art Fakes,” containing a 
variety of unique and attractive designs in colors, all of which are 
worthy of special commendation. The taste and originality dis- 
piayed, and the effects produced by the use of brass rule, orna- 
ments, etc., stamp them as the efforts of a first-class printer and 
artist. 

J. Horace McFarvtanp, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Floral 
Designs,” an elegant work for florists, the handsomely engraved 
designs being priated in color on a tinted background on heavy- 
plated paper. The letterpress portion of the work is clearly 
printed in old-style type, and the book, of 164 pages, is nicely 
bound in cloth, with gilt edges. It is a work that will bear favor- 
able criticism from every judge of good printing. 

ALFRED M. Stocum & Co., 409 Arch street, Philadelphia. A 
handsome calendar for 1889, being a combination of lithography 
and letterpress ; each month printed on a separate card, the whole 
inclosed in a cover printed in two colors and gold, and tied 
together with a silken cord. ‘The allegorical representations for 
each month are very artistic, and the quotations accompanying 
them exceedingly appropriate. It is the handsomest calendar we 
have ever seen. 

30wDEN & Sons, St. John’s, N. F., circulars, cards, etc., 
neatly designed and printed; Los Angeles Printing Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., business cards, letterheads and billheads in 
colors and gold, all tastefully executed, some of the designs being 
very original; Ashland WVews, Ashland, Wis., some exceedingly 
creditable specimens of commercial work ; Bigelow Printing and 
Publishing Company, Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y., monthly calen- 
dars with blotters attached; Curtis Printing Company, 158 East 
Third street, St. Paul, Minn., two pamphlets, neatly printed, 
inclosed in parchment-paper covers and tied with satin ; Codonis/, 
Victoria, B. C., some excellent specimens of printing, one in five 
colors being especially good ; Moore & Overman, Marion, Ind., 
circular in three colors and gold; Capital City Publishing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., business card in three colors, very neat ; 
Pioneer Press Company, St. Paul, Minn. ; Brick City Printing 
Company, Ocala, Fla. ; Times Printing House, St. Thomas, Ont., 
business card and billhead, both of which are very ordinary 
samples of work. 

A NUMBER of samples are left over for review next month. 
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THE “MADISON-KING.” 


A NEW CANDIDATE FOR PUBLIC FAVOR—A TWO-ROLLER BOOK, 
NEWS AND JOB PRESS. 


We herewith present to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and the trade in general. an illustration and a brief description of 
a new drum-cylinder printing machine recently placed on the 
market, the ‘‘Madison-King,"’ manufactured by the well-known 
press builders of Madison, Wisconsin, W. G. Walker & Co., 
believing that its many points of excellence will commend it to 
those who desire a first-class machine at a reasonable price. It is 
built of the finest material, is substantial in every feature, elegantly 
finished, and constructed under the immediate personal super- 
vision of the designer and inventor— Mr. John T. King. Its 
listribution—an important feature —is unsurpassed, while its 
many new features (secured by patents) place it in the front rank, 
ind render it the equal, in every respect, of any press of the kind 





a= 


cone pulleys, two roller-molds, one set extra roller cores, one set 
cast rollers, full set wrenches, hard or soft blanket, one set chases 
All boxed and delivered F. O. B. 


The following are their dimensions: 


ORS 
LENGTH. Wipth. HeiGHT. WEIGHT. SPEED. apes “4 
No, 1—11 ft. 6 in. 8 ft. 6 ft. 5 tons. 1,200 to 1,600 2! 
No, 2—11 ft. 6 in. Sftiqim. 6. 5% ° 1,000 tO 1,400 3 
No. 3—12 ft. 8ft.8in. O6ft.4in. 615 Soo to 1,200 } 


Parties intending to purchase a press of this character can 
not do better than correspond with Messrs. Walker & Co., who 


will cheerfully furnish all necessary information. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


How many miles of railway in the United States ? One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand six hundred miles, about half the mileage 
of the world. 

How much have they cost ?. Nine billion dollars 

How many people are employed by 
them ? More than 1,000,000 

What is the fastest time made by a train ? 
Ninety-two miles in ninety-three minutes, 
one mile being made in forty-six seconds, 
on the Philadelphia & Reading railroad 

What is the cost of a high-class, eight 
wheel passenger locomotive? About 
$3, 500 

What is the longest mileage operated 


by a single system ? Atchison, Topeka & 
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Santa Fé system, about 8,000 miles. 











What is the cost of a palace sleeping 
car ? About $15,000, or $17,000 if ‘‘ vesti- 
buled.”’ 


What is the longest railroad bridge span 




















in the market. Though, as stated, a comparatively new candidate 
for public favor, we feel satisfied it will become a general favorite 
when its merits are more fully known. It is simplicity itself, and 
among its many special features may be mentioned the following: 

The type-bed is triple steel shod. Adjustable center rollers 
under center of bed. The spider has double steel ways and four 
Adjustable air springs. Driven from patent inter- 


No universal joint coupling. 


center posts. 
mediate adjustable sleeve. Two- 
faced gear rocks under the intermediate. The register rack runs 
full length of the impression. ‘There are brass side gibs on corners 
of bed—no side lash. The cylinder shaft is special steel, and has 
anti-friction collars. No side-wear on cylinder boxes. The vibrat- 
ing distributer over the form-rollers runs in brass sleeves, held fast 
by hinged boxes. The distributer is geared to type-bed with steel 
gears. The form-rollers are driven by contact of the vibrating 
distributer. The gripper motion takes up its own wear, so that 
register is perfect. Tapeless delivery is driven by gear. Con- 
tinuous fly-cam, and the fly has sharp-edged fingers. 


All rolls, pins 


The press 
can be turned backward without change or risk. 
and rods are steel. 

It has King's patent slip-nut table distribution, always in time 
Double steel vibrators. The distributers and vibrators may be 
raised from the table and separated from each other without being 
taken from the press, by King’s patent distributer post-heads. 
The fountain has under-cut knife, also hand wheel for quick move- 
The press is built on a 


ment. All gears are cut from the solid. 


very heavy iron base. ‘These presses are made in three sizes, 


namely : 


INSIDE BEARERS. MATTER COVERED. PRICE. 
No. 1—29!4 by 42% 27 by 40 $2,200 
No. 2—32!4 by 46% 30 by 45 2,400 
No. 3—35'% by 50% 32 by 48 2,600 


The above price includes tapeless delivery, circular sheet- 
cutter, counter shaft with two swivel hangers, driving pulley, two 


in the United States? Cantilever span in 
Poughkeepsie bridge, 548 feet 
What is the highest railroad bridge in 


Kinzua viaduct, on the Erie road, 305 feet 


the United States ? 
high. 


Who built the first locomotive in the United States? Veter 
Cooper. 
What road carries the largest number of passengers? Man- 


hattan Elevated railroad, New York— 525,000 a day, or 191,625,- 
000 yearly. 

What is the longest American railway tunnel ? Hoosac Tun- 
nel, on the Fitchburg railway, 434 miles 

What is the highest railroad in the United States ? 


Rio Grande, Marshall Pass, 10,853 feet 


Denver & 


What are the chances of fatal accident in railway travel? One 
killed in 10,600,000, Statistics show more are killed by falling out 
of windows than in railway accidents 

What line of railway extends farthest east and west? Cana- 
dian Pacific railway, running from Quebec to the Pacific Ocean 

How long does a steel rail last with average wear? About 
eighteen years. 

What is the fastest time made between Jersey City and San 
Francisco? Three days, seven hours, thirty-nine minutes and 


sixteen seconds. Special theatrical train, June, 1886.—<Scribner. 


THE working printers’ unions in Austrio-Hungary numbered in 
1887, 
same period amounted to 217,633 florins, of which there were 


in all, 6,143 members, and the income of the unions in the 
spent as assistance to sick members 73,245 florins ; to widows, 
orphans, and invalids by incapacity of working or old age, 34,983 
florins; to members out of work, 15,414 florins; as traveling 
relief, 5,509 florins; and to purposes furthering the intellectual 
advancement of the members, 22,046 florins. The united prop- 
erty of the unions is valued at 547,082 florins, showing an advance, 
as compared with the preceding year, of 11,000 florins. —/?inlers’ 


Register, London. ‘. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

Tue Globe composing room has recently been added to the list 
of union offices. 

THE paper houses, press builders and printers’ supply houses 
report business improving, and the outlook for the future en- 
couraging. 

Mr. Harry M. Core, well and favorably known in this city, 
who represented No. 16 at the Buffalo convention, and now work- 
ing on the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, is a candidate for delegate to 
Denver. 

THE branch of the business embracing Amberg’s letter files and 
impression books, heretofore conducted by Cameron, Amberg & 
Co., Chicago, will in future be conducted by the Amberg File & 
Index Company. 

Davip McHace, a member of No. 16, but formerly a resident 
of St. Louis, died on Wednesday, March 6, of consumption, at 
the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital. His remains were interred by the 
union in Rosehill Cemetery. 

Mark L. Crawrorp, delivered a lecture on trades unions, under 
the auspices of the Economic Club, at the Madison Street Theater, 
on Sunday evening March 17. The attendance was large, and the 
lecturer did himself credit. 

Tue J. W. Butler Paper Company, of this city, has purchased 
the stock of the Standard Paper Company, of Milwaukee. The 
business will be continued under the same name and at the same 
location, under the new management 

Fucus & Lana, dealers in lithographers’ supplies, have entered 
up a confession of judgment for $2,293.98 against the Phoenix 
Lithographing Company, in the Superior Court. The assets and 
liabilities, it is estimated, are about $4,000. 

Tue Union Typefoundry has just brought out an artistically 
gotten-up sixteen-page book, containing its latest designs in faces 
and ornaments. It is also filling an order for a complete outfit 
for a printing office for a public institution in Germany. 

J. J. SpaAuLDING, an old-time and well-known printer of Chicago, 
a resident of Evanston, was run over and killed by a train on the 
North-Western railroad, March 7. He was best known as being 
some years ago the junior partner in the then prominent firm of 
Dunlop, Sewell & Spaulding. 

Tue J. W. Middleton Printing and Stationery Company has 
failed; the immediate cause, it is alleged, being the enforcement of 
a judgment rendered against it, by the parents of a young man 
who was killed by falling through an elevator shaft in the old store 
of the company on State street. 

Mr. A. P. Luse, of the firm of Marder, Luse & Co., sailed on 
Wednesday, March 6, for Europe, by the North German Lloyd 
steamship, Trave. He expects to spend six months in traveling 
through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, etc. The readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are promised a series of communications from 
his facile pen. 

Tue Samuel E. Barrett Manufacturing Company is the name 
of a new concern incorporated in this city, for the purpose of 
manufacturing paper and the products obtained from the distilla- 
tion and manipulation of coal tar. The incorporators are S. E. 
Barrett, H. L. Cornell and J. G. Smith, and the capital stock is 
placed at $2,000,000. 

Wituiam McCoy recently filed a bill in the Circuit Court to 
restrain Mayor Roche and Comptroller Burley from making a 
contract with the German-American Company to publish the city 
advertisements in the /7eve 7resse, on the ground that the ordinance 
passed by the city council, in 1881, authorizing the publication 
of city notices in both English and German, is unwarranted by 
the city charter. 

C. B. Corrrett & Sons having become the sole owners of the 
Empire Machine Company, formerly located on the corner of 
Van Buren and Dearborn streets, have removed its plant to their 


workshops at Westerly, Rhode Island, where all orders will in future 





be executed. They propose, however, to keep in stock in their 
Chicago warehouse, a full supply of electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ 
machinery, so that all orders will receive prompt attention. 

Tue Globe Manufacturing Company, builders of the Peerless 
press, has recently put on the market an extra heavy machine 
for embossing, paper-box making, etc., by which cutting, scoring 
and printing can all be done on one press. The J. Sefton Manu- 
facturing Company, Anderson, Indiana, has just placed two of 
them in its establishment, 13 by 19; and S. D. Childs & Co., 
of Chicago, one 14 by 22. 

Tue following enterprises in connection with the printing busi 
ness have recently been incorporated at Chicago : The Como Print 
ing and Publishing Company, with a capital stock of $50,000 ; the 
Purdy Publishing Company, with a capital stock of $60,000 ; th 
Empire Show Printing Company, witha capital stock of $100,000 
the Combined Ruling and Printing Company, capital stock, $15,000 
the Lever Publishing Company, capital stock, $30,000; the S 
Brainerd’s Son & Co., capital stock, $250,000, for publishin: 
music ; the Chicago Presstissimo Engraving and Etching Company 
capital stock, $100,000. 

From the New York Sv: Long John Wentworth, who recent! 
died in Chicago, used to tell this story of how he got the name b 
which he was so well known: ‘‘ When I was going to school dow: 
in Connecticut I was the longest and skinniest boy you ever saw 
I was fourteen years old. I used to have a habit in those days « 
getting my heels up on the seat, so that my knees towered abo\ 
my head. I was sitting that way one day in school, when one o! 
the examiners came around. He said to the teacher, ‘ What 
that boy standing up on the bench doing? Why don’t you mak: 
him sit down ?’ The teacher said I was sitting down. ‘Who i 
he?’ ‘John Wentworth,’ said the teacher. ‘He's a pretty lon 
John,’ said the examiner ; and ever since that day the name ha 
stuck to me.” 

THE annual election for officers of the typographical union 
which occurs Wednesday, March 27, promises to be an excitin 
one, and will doubtless call out a large vote. The following is th 
list of candidates for the various positions so far as heard from 
For president, James B. Fullerton, 777ane; Charles E. Cobb 
Inter Ocean ; vice-president, Charles Ross, J. M. W. Jones Co 
secretary-treasurer, William McEvoy (present incumbent), Georg: 
T. McNamara; recording secretary, Charles T. Gould, W. G 
Crow ; sergeant-at-arms, A. A. Mock, W. J. Teed, James A 
Bryan. Delegates—John Canty, /uter Ocean; H. S. Streat 
Tribune; W. J. Cushing, /rter Ocean; Will J. Creevy, /n/ 
Ocean ; Martin Burke, 777bune > Sam Rastall, News ; Victor B 
Williams, Avews » William T. Lumsden, //eva/d ; William Cruik 
shank, //erald,; J. B. McDonald, 7imes ; W. A. Hollabaugh 
James Wright, A/a7/. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

An effort is being made to establish a paper mill at Newman 
Georgia. The amount required is $10,000. 

THE Parsons Paper Company are building a new mill whic! 
will be, when completed, the largest in Holyoke. 

Ir is stated in paper-making circles that a paper mill, to cost 
$50,000, is about to be erected at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Tue Manufacturers’ Wrapping Paper Association, La Fayett 
Indiana, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000 


ew York, rejoices in seven wood-pulp mills 





Lewis county, 
which have an average annual output of from 15,000 to 18,00: 
tons. 

THE arrival of a large consignment of print paper from Ge1 
many, at San Francisco, has curtailed the demand for home man 
ufacture. : 

THE mills of the Columbia River Paper Company, of LaCama 
Oregon, which were destroyed by fire, November 6, 1886, rebuil 
during 1887, and started up in March, 1888, turned out during th 


year twice the output of previous years. The average amount « 
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In 1888, the product 


straw used in former years was 700 tons. 
was 1,300 tons, and the value $125,000. Seventy men are em- 
ployed. 

Five new pulp-mills have been built in the State of Maine 
during the past year. All will be in running order early in the 
present year. 

THE managers of the Whiting Paper Company have established 
a factory and salesroom in New York City. They are situated on 
Duane street. 

THE new mill at Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, for the manufact- 
ure of pulp and paper, will be the most modern mill in the coun- 
try, as regards machinery, in both branches. 

THE paper manufacturers of Holyoke report trade good, all the 
mills running up to their capacity, and some of them being behind 
with their orders. A brisk demand is reported for enameled book 
papers. 

THERE are fifteen different styles of envelopes included in the 
ontract to supply the American postoffice department for the 
ear ending June 30, 1889. The total quantity is estimated at 
19,998, 950. 

S. D. Warren & Co., the Cumberland Mills (Me.) paper man- 
ufacturers, are experimenting with a new machine for manufact- 
iring decorative paper. They are also experimenting with the 
lectric bleaching process. 

THE Valley Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
1aking some changes in the character of their output, in the way 
£ new lines of manufacture. What these changes and new lines 
re will be made known in the near future. 

’aper Company, of Kaukauna, Wisconsin, 
It is to 


Tue American 
intends to build a paper mill in the rear of their pulp mill. 
he of stone, 70 by too feet, one story high, and will cost $100,o0o0o— 
+8o,000 for the building and $20,000 for the machinery. 

THE Wood Pulp News, of New York, a new weekly journal 
devoted to paper-making fiber interests, in its initial number, states 
that the manufacture of wood pulp has grown in a few years to over 
fourteen hundred tons per day, and that the importations are about 
one hundred tons daily. 

Tue American Roll Paper Company of St. Louis has entered 
suit in the United States Court to recover damages from the 
National Roll Paper Company, of Cincinnati, for infringing on a 
patent paper cutter. A. Q. Ross, W. St. Clair Ross and Charles 
H. Rust are the defendants. 

Tue Willamette Pulp and Paper Company, located at Oregon 
City, on the Willamette river, Oregon, has established an office at 
The following are its officers: President, Orestes 
P. Thore; general manager, W. P. 


San Francisco. 
Pierce; vice-president, C. 
Johnston; secretary, S. B. McKee. 

THE Atlas Paper Company, of Appleton, Wisconsin, is now 
receiving from thirty to forty carloads of pulp wood per day at its 
yards. There are about seven cords in a car, and the total receipts 
this month will be about 3,000 cords. 
year the Atlas pulp mills use about 10,000 cords of poplar and 


During the course of the 


spruce. 

THE INLAND PRINTER advertising agent recently had the pleasure 
of inspecting the Crane Brothers paper mills, at Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, under the guidance of one of the Messrs. Crane. He 
was given an opportunity of seeing the processes by which the Crane 
Brothers produce their celebrated ‘‘Gold Medal” linen ledger 
and record papers. Besides the manufacture of these papers, 
the Messrs. Crane Brothers also manufacture the linen fiber 
ware, and their productions in this line include a general line of 
paper hollow-ware and also boats, burial caskets and trunks. Our 
representative acknowledges the receipt of several mementos of 


his visit. 


SUBSCRIBERS are requested to examine the label upon the wrap- 
per in which this number of THE INLAND PRINTER goes out, and 
promptly report to the office any error in names or date of expira- 
tion. The publishers should be notified also of failure to receive 


the paper regularly, 


INLAND 








PRINTER. 


TRADE NEWS. 

GayLor & CorLey, printers, Carthage, Missouri, have dissolved 
partnership. 

GoLpIE BROTHERS & MorGav, Sioux City, Iowa, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tue Hocking Valley Printing and Publishing Company, Athens, 
Ohio, has sold out. 

THE Gazette-Fournal, Hastings, Nebraska, has been ordered 
sold for $36,000 by the court. 

THE Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, has in 
creased its capital stock to $100,000 

Tue Ithaca Journal Association, job printers and publishers of 
the Yourna/, Ithaca, New York, has sold ou‘ 

Emory & HuGues, printers, Boston, have dissolved partnership 
Mr. William N. Hughes continues the business 

J. B. Corrrett & Sons have remodeled their lithographic 
presses, both in design and detail. They now rank with the best 
machines of the kind in the market 

Mr. FryYTHAL, just over from England, has established the 
City Printing Works, at Vancouver, British Columbia. His plant 
was imported from Great Britain 

Tue well-known printing, binding and lithographing establish 
ment formerly owned by Ramsey, Millet & Hudson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is offered for sale at a bargain. 

W. & H. ERDTMANN, 252-254 Pearl street, New York, and 341- 
351 Dearborn street, Chicago, has discontinued the agency for 
Messrs. Berger & Wirth’s lithographic inks 

Tue Child Acme Cutter and Press Company, Boston, report 
trade excellent, and have more orders ahead for the various 
machines of their manufacture than ever before. 

The Hygienic Publishing Company has been incorporated in 
New Jersey, and will start an extensive printing and publishing 
house in Camden. ‘The authorized capital is $50,000 

A PRINTING establishment, under the firm name of Spiers & 
Anderson, has been opened at Whatcom, Washington Territory, 
the plant of which was furnished by Palmer & Rey, San Francisco 

THE firm of R. & M. Munk, general book and job printers, 805 
Mission street, San Francisco, has been changed, M. Munk retir 
ing from the firm. The business will be continued by Mr. R 
Munk. 

CAMPBELL & BAKER, stationers, of Newark, New Jersey, have 
purchased the printing business of Bird & Son, and _ hereafter will 
run a printing and publishing department in connection with their 
stationery business 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Atlantic, Iowa, has recently added to his 
newspaper and job printing office a first-class bookbindery and 
blank-book manufactory, and is now prepared to do all kinds of 
bookbinding and ruling. 

PALMER & Rey, the well-known press manufacturers and type 
founders of San Francisco, have removed their entire establish- 
ment to the large three-story building located on the corner of 
Alder and Front streets. 

THE F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, has suc 
ceded F. Wesel & Co. 
under the care of F. Wesel, as formerly 


The management of the business will be 
A full line of printers’ 
machinery and material will be carried in stock 

THE Denver Lithographic Company has resumed _ business, 
the stock having been transferred to experienced and thoroughly 
The quarters of the new firm are located 
Mr. John W. McGee, a thorough 
bred, is manager of the establishment. 


practical lithographers. 


at 1520-1522 Arapahoe street. 


Tue Whitlock Machine Company has just recently purchased a 
new building and is now moving its works into it The new 
building gives more than twice the room the one the company is 
vacating afforded. In the new quarters the machinery will be 


driven by water, the motor employed being 100-horse power. The 
’ 
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company is also making very extensive additions to its machinery 
and appliances, which, together with the increased room became 
imperative by the increase of its business. 

TuE Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
It 


has just brought out a new and convenient little rule case. 
runs from 1 to 30, is conveniently and simply arranged, and will 
save the necessity, if there 7s any, for mixing fonts of labor-saving 
brass rule. The description of it in our advertising columns sets 
forth its advantages. 

THERE has just been placed in the works of the Babcock 
Printing Press Manufacturing Company, at New London, Con- 
necticut, a mammoth new engine of 200-horse power. This com- 
pany reports its business on the increase, the increase being so 
great as to demand additional power, and this was met by putting 
in the engine above mentioned. 

A NEW printing company has been chartered in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, with a capital of $100,000. It is stated that the company 
has purchased the ground, and will soon erect thereon a four-story 
building, 100 by 150 feet. It is designed to place several perfecting 
printing machines therein, and it is claimed that it will be ready to 
commence operations by the first of May. 

° 

A RECENT visit of THE INLAND PRINTER representative to the 
Cranston Press Works, at Norwich, Connecticut, found them run- 
ning up to their full capacity, and yet somewhat behind with their 
These works turn out but two classes of machines, drum- 
are made 


orders. 
cylinder and two-revolution Both classes, however, 


in numerous sizes, and also two and four-roller. 

THe Peerless Gauge-Pin Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been organized to manufacture gauge pins for platen presses. The 
company consists of George W. Short, of Short & Forman, 
printers, W. M. Williams, foreman printing department of Short 
A. W. Williams, attorney-at-law, 


& Forman, Cleveland, and y 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, manufacturers of the 
Emmerich improved bronzing and dusting machine, report the 
thirteen machines during last month, and have now in 


Their factory has been kept run- 


sale of 
hand orders for several more. 
ning to its full capacity and also running overtime four nights of 
the week for some time. Three of the machines recently sold 
came to Chicago. 

Tue best bargains for buyers at the recent auction sale of the 
kand, Avery & Co. printing establishment were obtained on the 
presses. A 42 by 60 four-roller (Potter) was sold for $2,500 to 
Kev. James J. Doherty, to be used in connection with an industrial 
institution in New York. One of the same pattern brought $2, 340; 
another $2,700. A 36 by 51 six-roller stop-cylinder (Hoe) sold for 
$1,600, to Van Wert of New York. A 42 by 60 four-roller two- 
revolution (Hoe) brought $1,950. A 36 by 52 four-roller combina- 
tion (Potter) was bought by the Rand-Avery Supply Company for 
$1,190; and another of the same pattern went to Samuel Parkhill 
& Co. for $1,210. A. B. Sickler & Co. of Philadelphia paid $790 
for a 31% by 49% two-roller two-revolution (Cottrell). The Rand- 
Avery Supply Company paid $750 for a 29 by 41 two-roller drum 
(Hoe). The fourteen Adams presses went at prices ranging from a 
little below $100 up to $200. The amount realized from the sale 
of the entire establishment amounted to $120,000. 

Mr. G. HEvELER, the editor of the “.xfort Fournal, of Leipsic, 
writes to us that the Easter exhibition of the Middle German Paper 
Union, which we mentioned in a previous number, promises to 
be a great success. Among the novelties to be exhibited are 
Brehmers’ new leather paring machine and Schoppers’ new instru- 
ment for testing the quality of paper. The German Book Trades 
Museum and the Leipsic Typographical Society will also con- 
tribute. Each exhibitor will have a representative in attendance, 
and an inquiry office will be open, where visitors will be put on 
Mr. 


the track of any trade or business information they require. 
Hedeler, who is himself a member of the committee, adds that all 


manufacturers and dealers who have anything to show that is new 


and interesting to the paper, stationery, printing and publishing 
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trades will find this an excellent opportunity to place their produc- 
tions among new clients. The cost of a stand is 5s. ($1.25), and 
applications for space should be sent to Otto Winkler, Ufer strasse 
8, Leipsic; or, Paul Hungar, Markt 8, Leipsic. The exhibition 


will be open from May 2 to 5, in Leipsic. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Tue Public, Philadelphia’s latest afternoon paper, has sus- 
pended. 

A NEW daily newspaper is soon to be started at Peoria, Illinois, 
by A. A. Jones. 

Winsuip & Mortey, publishers of the Kalamazoo //eradd, have 
dissolved partnership. 

GOVERNOR Hoarp still continues the publication of his paper: 
at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Tue Portland (Ore.) News is said to have sunk $175,000 in 
its six years of life. It is dead. 

Tue Philadelphia Sanday Aepublic has suspended publicatio: 
after an existence of twenty-one years. 

THE /rotectionist is a new paper which has recently made it 
appearance at Birmingham, Alabama. 

Tue Hartford (Conn.) 7e/egram and Record have consolidate: 
under the name of the 7e/egram- Record. 

A NEW daily paper, the Sav, has recently been established a 
Fort Gaines, Georgia. Corley & Jernigan are editors and propri« 
tors. 

Extitiot F. Lorp, of the Boston Daily Advertiser, has pur 
chased the /vening //era/d at Duluth, Minnesota, and will tak 
possession at once. 

A New Sunday paper was started in Newark, March 3, calle: 
the Sweday Standard. It is a four-page, eight-column paper, ind 
pendent in politics. 

THE Lima (Ohio) Democrat and the Lima 77%mes have consoli 
dated under one management. The Democrat will be published a 
a weekly and the 7?mes as a daily. 

RussELL B. Harrison, son of President Harrison, has put 
chased the plant of the Helena (M. T.) Record, and will endeavo 
to make it the leading paper of Montana. 

THE Morning Call, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, has suspended pul 
lication, having been consolidated in the /vee Press. The materia! 
on which it was printed is now offered for sale ev d/oc. 

On Thursday, February 26, occured the 67th anniversary 0! 
the birth and 54th of the induction with the printing business o! 
the senior of the Reading (Mass.) Chronicle, Mr. W. H. Twombly 

THE Daily Republican, Omaha, Nebraska, announces that it ha 
been sold to Fred Nye, one of its proprietors at the time it was 
solid to S. P. It will appear as a four-page, 2-cent 
paper. 

BrEAvuFoRT, North Carolina, wants a good local newspaper, th 
Record of that place having suspended. The population of the town 
is 2,500, but the question is, how many of this 2,500 are willing to 


Rounds. 


become subscribers ? 

THE Morning Telegram, of Cincinnati, which was transforme: 
from an evening paper three months ago, has transferred its fran 
chise to the Zvening Post of that city, and has ceased to appear as 
a separate publication. 

THE latest journalistic venture of Atlanta, Georgia, the /¢/ 
has been merged into the American, a high-grade journal, whic! 
will hereafter be published weekly. The consolidated paper seem 
to have plenty of means. 

TueE Columbia (S. C.) “vening Record has been sold to a num 
ber of Columbia gentlemen, who will continue the publication 
under the name of the Record Publishing Company.  Gibbes 
Gardiner is the new editor. 

THE /afer World discloses the interesting fact that the news 
companies receive an average of thirty new periodical publicatio 
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every week in the year. They find not more than one out of 
the thirty profitable to handle, and not one in thirty is perma- 
nently successful. 

AFTER July 1 the page size of the San Francisco /.vaminer 
will be the same size as that of the New York /lor/¢. The daily 
and weekly issues will each consist of twelve pages, while the 
Sunday edition will contain twice that number. 

THE lVeekly IWVisconsin, published at Milwaukee, has adopted a 
novel expedient for supplying its readers with current fiction with- 
out encroaching upon its own columns. It has started ‘‘ The News- 
paper Library,” in which will be printed every other month a 
novel or work of biography or travel. 

THE Oglethorpe (Ga.) “cho is having a circulation boom, a 
large number of colored people having become subscribers of late. 
A secret society of colored people, which requires every one join- 
ing its ranks to take the home paper, is said to be the cause of the 
/cho’s sudden increase in circulation. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Childs-Drexel fund now amounts to $20,678.93 

THE printers of Galveston, Texas, have organized a mutual 
aid society. 

JupGe J. W. Faris of Paducah, Kentucky, is a candidate for 
public printer. 

Tue membership of Pittsburgh Typographical Union is now 
over five hundred 

Tue Ohio Labor Commissioners give the average wages of 
printers in that state as $2.29 per day. 

Two pressmen’s unions have been organized recently, one in 
Helena, Montana, and the other in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Rosert OGG, a well-known printer of Detroit, has been 
ippointed deputy state oil inspector, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 

THe Commercial-Gazette Job Printing Company, of Cincin- 
nati, has been awarded the contract for doing the city printing of 
that city. 

Tue Franklin Typographical Society of Boston, which recently 
celebrated the sixty-third anniversary of its organization, has 
$15,000 in the treasury. 

Mr. Mannis J. Geary, ex-president of No. 6, has left for Lon- 
don, England. He will be placed in charge of the composing room 
of the London edition of the //eradd. 

Mr. JosepH McCann, a well-known typo, recently turned in on 
the Congressional Record, for a fortnight’s work, nearly 180,000 ems, 
and carried about 5,000 over to the next ‘‘ turn in.” 

PHILADELPHIA Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, steadily 
increases its membership and influence. It is destined to become 
\ représentative body in the national organization. 

AMONG the more recent candidates for the position of public 
printer are Hon. A. M. Clapp, who held the office for eight years 
under President Grant, and Robert W. Lillard, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. O. R. Lake, of St. Louis, is a prominent candidate for 
state labor commissioner of Missouri. <A better selection could 
not be made, and his appointment would give universal satisfaction. 

Tue Elmira (N. Y.) Typographical-Union gave its fourth annual 
ball on February 12, and Toronto Typographical Union its first 
annual concert on Saturday, February 14. Both were eminently 


successsful. 


A. H. Davis, who was foreman under John D. Defrees, and ° 


Charles Bus, secretary-treasurer of the Commercial Gazette Job 
Printing Company, are among the latest aspirants for the office of 
public printer. 

CHARLES BrIGHAM, who died in Philadelphia, February 20, aged 
eighty-three years, was one of the oldest printers in that city, hav- 
ing been a member of the Typographical Beneficial Society since 
1831. He was born in Massachusetts, but located in Philadelphia 
when young, and was employed for many years in Collier's printing 
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house, the greater part of the time as foreman or manager. In his 
later years he was deeply interested in schemes of municipal reform, 
which he formulated. He was a greatly respected member of the 
printing fraternity and an honored citizen. 

THE union at Vancouver, British Columbia, is in a flourishing 
condition, numbering twenty-three members. Mr. Alexander A 
Anderson, its president, has resigned his position to go into business 
at Whatcom, Washington Territory 


Jacos Bass, the oldest printer and publisher in Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania, and possibly in Pennsylvania, died on February 2 
He was nearly ninety years of age, and was a compositor with 
General Simon Cameron and other old-time printers. Babb came 
to Harrisburg from Reading about 1824, and for some time worked 
as a journeyman printer. He made money, but spent a couple of 
fortunes with a prodigal hand. He was elected printer of the 
German Yournal of the house of representatives, and held the 
office for several years. Subsequently he was a partner with sev 
eral men in the printing business, and was well known throughout 
Pennsylvania a generation ago. General Cameron frequently con 
tributed to his old printer friend, and subscribed liberally to the 
fund for his burial expenses 

Tue following statement shows the membership and operations 
of the Government Printing Office Mutual Relief Association 


during the six years of its existence 
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Increase of membership from December 1, 1888, to February 


14, 1889, 124.—Craftsman. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THE Kansas legislature contains ten newspaper men 

THE attention of employing printers desirous of obtaining the 
services of a thoroughly experienced business manager is called 
to an advertisement in the present issue, in the ‘‘ want’ column 

Mr. WuitLock, the senior member of the Whitlock Machine 
Company, and the one from whom the company and the presses it 
builds take their name, is a son-in-law of the late Mr. Singer of 
sewing machine fame. He isa young man, not yet far from forty, 
and one whom it is a pleasure to meet and become acquainted 

‘“THE Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,"’ which is to be 
issued simultaneously in New York and London, will be in three 
volumes, quarto, at 15 guineas the set. Fifty copies only will be 
available in this country, which, if the specimen page accompany 
ing the prospectus is to be taken as a fair sample of the work itself, 
is just as well. 

THE first newspaper ever printed in North Carolina by electric 
power was a recent issue of Country //omes. It was printed in the 
Asheville C7ézen’s office, on a press driven by a Sprague electric 
motor. ‘‘ Hereafter,” says the Atlanta Coustéfution, ‘all the 
presses in the office will be run by this motor, an insignificant 
looking little affair, not the hundredth part of the size of the 
engine heretofore in use.” 

An English invention for making watermark-like designs on 
the paper in continuous rolls is thus described : A machine similar 
to a calendering machine is constructed, containing two hard metal 
rolis, one of which is engraved with the design in relief. These 
rolls are held in suitable side frames with pressure applied on the 


ends. The paper to be marked is unwound, and passed between 
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the engraved and a plain roller, pressure being applied uniformly 
on both journals, and the paper is reeled up onto a hollow drum, 
on the other side of the machine. By this method the paper has 
the design imparted into its substance, and by thinning the fibers 
a transparent ‘‘ pressure” mark is produced. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 

Tue Typographical Union transacts only routine business at 
its meetings now. Employers and employés seem to be generally 
harmonious. 

SAMUEL F. Myerson has removed from his old location to the 
spacious building at the corner of Third and Locust streets, where 
he has fitted up elegant and commodious quarters. 

Tue firms of Farris, Smith & Co. and the Bridge Printing 
Company have consolidated and will be run under the former 
name. They will publish the /’reséy/erian and also do a general 
job printing business, as in the past. 

THE Mississippi River Commission, a government station in 
this city, for the purpose of overseeing the improvement and deep- 
ening of the Mississippi river channel, has recently put in a small 
plant of printing material for the purpose of printing some of its 
blanks. 

Tue champion of the labor element here, the Vew Order, which 
has been published weekly heretofore, has purchased additional 
material and will begin publication each evening, excepting Sun- 
days, beginning Monday, March rr. It will be a four-page, six- 
column paper, and will be delivered for 6 cents per week. 

THE St. Louis Republic will, with its issue of March 4, include 
a handsomely engraved and printed illustrated supplement of four 
pages, which will have fine steel engravings of each president from 
Washington to Harrison, and also a short sketch of the life of 
each. This paper is showing great enterprise since the new man- 
agement came into power. 

THe Sunday World, after a brief struggle for existence, was 
compelled, last month, to give up the ghost and ponder over the 
vicissitudes of this cold world while a constable quietly held pos- 
session of the office. The company styled itself the Acme Printing 
Company, and we understand the material will soon be sold to 
satisfy the claims of creditors. 

Our local Typothete have met and appointed the different 
committees to look after the welfare of visiting delegates at the 
convention of the National Typotheta, which will be held in this 
city next fall. They also arranged a programme and effected 
arrangements to procure the necessary money to defray the 
expenses attaching to the entertainment. 

Business has been and is quite dull, and collections are very 
slow and difficult among the printing fraternity. A proprietor 
remarked in our presence, a few days ago, that it seemed to be 
more and more the custom for a merchant nowadays, when he 
wants $1.50 worth of printing done, to go to every printer in the 
city to get bids on it, and in going around getting them he wastes 
his own time and that of the printers, and in the end does not get 


more than $1.50 worth of printing for $1.50. THE PRINCESS. 


THE MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the ‘‘ Magazine of 
Poetry,” the demand for which has been so great as to require 4 
second edition. The number before us contains several portraits 
and short biographical sketches of popular authors, accom- 
panied with selections from their writings, prominent among 
which we notice those of our highly esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
William H. Bushnell, of Washington, whose contributions to the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER have long been a source of grati- 
fication and instruction to its readers. It also contains poems by 
Alice Williams Brotherton, Walt Whitman, Jean Ingelow, Robert 
Gilfillan and other well-known writers. It is a valuable addition 
to any library, and is published by Charles Wells Moulton, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





A NEW PLATEN PRINTING PRESS. 


Alton B. Carty, of Frederick, Maryland, has just been granted a 
patent on a new job platen printing press, for which some important 
claims are made. The press is very simple in construction, having 
a square impression, and so built that the movement of the machine 
in taking the impression is much less than on any other‘press, thus 
permitting of faster running than on any other platen press. From 
the list of new things on the press can be mentioned: 

1. A new cam dwell on the crank wheel, much simpler than 
that on the Universal. 

2. New movement of the platen, substantial, and imparting a 
very desirable motion. 

3. New grippers—the best yet out. 

4. New paper clamps—no springing possible and no bulging 
of paper. 

5. New fountain by which ink is placed on the disk in a dis- 
tributed condition without aid of form rollers. 

6. New movement of form rollers—very simple and effective. 

7. Adjustable roller-ways, by which pressure of rollers on 
form can be increased or diminished according to form to be 
printed. 

8. New impression throw-off—can be so operated that by pull- 
ing back lever the impression can be suspended, the action of the 
rollers stopped,and at same time rollers thrown out of contest with 
ink disk. 

g. An additional independent roller, which conveys ink from 
fountain distribution to the disk after each impression is taken. 

10. Two small levers under feed-table, the operation of which 
will respectively stop the action of the form rollers and the foun- 
tain, by which, in conjunction with the impression throw-off lever, 
the form can be rolled any number of times without taking an 
impression, or can be printed free of all ink by not being rolled 
ink distributed without rolling form, and complete suspension of 
action of rollers, ink-supplying apparatus and impression. By 
using impression throw-off alone, the form is never rolled the sec- 
ond time without an impression being taken, thus avoiding any ac 
cumulation of ink when necessary to use throw-off and allow press 
to run while a new supply of paper is being secured by press-boy 
Any dirt or paper can be removed from rollers while press is in full 
operation. The press must be seen to be fully appreciated. A 
working model of iron has been built for Mr. Carty, which is a 
perfect jewel. Mr. Carty’s desire is to either sell the patent out 
right, or to arrange with someone for the manufacture of the 
machine. The first reasonable offer accepted. 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF ONE REAM OF PAPER. 


FRACTIONS POUNDS OMITTED. 
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THE OLD VIOLIN. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the fact that th 
F. Tuchfarber Company, of Cincinnati, have completed a faithful 
reproduction of Harnett’s famous painting, ‘‘The Old Violin, 
which created such a furore at the thirteenth Cincinnati Industria! 
Exposition. Neither time nor money has been spared to produc‘ 
an exact fac simile of this wonderful picture. It will prove an 
ornament and attraction to any art collection, See advertisemen 


on page 551. 
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To have the Largest Concern in the City 





To turn out more Blank Books than any one else 





} but recently commenced manufacturing Blank Books 
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lo do Cheaper Work than any one else 
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That I have the best lighted and most 





conveniently arranged rooms of 





any in the City. 





To do more Fine Illustrated Catalogue 





and Color Work than any one else. 





make just as good a Blank Book as 





any one else. 








To do promptly and in the best manner all kinds of 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists, Certificates of Stock, 
Show Cards, Piain and Colored, Notes and Drafts, 
Lables, Plain and Colored, Checks, Receipts, 
Circulars of all kinds, Commission Blanks, 


Letter and Note Heads, ‘ Business Cards, Plain and Colored, 
Bill Heads and Statements, Envelopes, all kinds, 
Agents’ Order Blanks, Wedding and Party Invitations, 
All Kinds Office Stationery, Calendars, Special Designs, 








In fact, anything and everything in the Printing line you may have occasion to ask for. 


CONRADY CUTZ Se we 


1OB and 105 Valley Street, BURLINGTON, LOW A, 
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DENVER TYPO. UNION ARRANGEMENT COMMITTEE 
1. T. U. CONVENTION IN JUNE. 
O. L. SMITH, Chairman, J. D. VAUGHAN, Secretary. 


WM. H. MILBURN. 
C. W. RHODES. J. W. HASTIE. 


Address Secretary, 1516 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Col. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Aspen, Colo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $24. Two 
morning papers, one evening, one weekly; J/orning Chronicle and Weekly 
Sun strictly union; Morning Times and Evening Democrat-Press non-union, 
but open to union men; nineteen union men in town, six non-unionists. 
Aspen best mining camp on earth! 

Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16 cents; bookwork, 18 cents; job 
printers, per week, $8 to $12. 

Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, fair; prospects, favorable ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16.20. Work is better than it has been for three 
months. Would advise travelers to remain away for awhile, as we have 
quite a surplus of printers in town. 

Bangor, Maine.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16%4 cents; job printers, per week, $9.50 to 
$12. Evening composition done by females. 

Bismarck, Dak.--State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $25. The legislative work has just ended 
here, and a number of printers have left for the West; still a good force is 
kept at work. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $21. 

Chicago, Ill.—State of trade, improved; prospects, favorable; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Trade has materially improved during the past 
month, and the outlook is encouraging, though a number of printers are still 
out of employment. 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. Jobwork, good; bookwork, fair; newspapers with 
their usual complement of subs. 
about twenty comps on the market. 


The suspension of the 7elegram threw 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging for 
tourists; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, per week, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 

Council Bluffs, lowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $15; job printers, per week, $15. Fully six more job printers are now 
employed in the city than at last report. 

Dayton, Ohio.—Prospects, flattering; composition on morning papers, 
35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. Printing circles have never been as active as now. Printers scarce 
and in demand. 

Duluth.— State of trade, improving ; prospects, not the best ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17.. A rumor is afloat that the publishers will combine to cut composi- 
tion 5 cents per thousand, but if this prove true their efforts will probably be 
unavailing so far as the union is concerned, as wages now are not too high, 
considering the cost of living. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, $9 per week; job 
printers, per week, $9. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $16.50. No.1 has a membership of 250, the largest since its 
organization. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, very good; prospects, better; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $10 to $15. There are very few subs going through 
here now. The Kalamazoo Daily Herald was purchased by Mr. E. N. Ding- 
ley, proprietor of the Zelegraph, February 11, and publication of the same 
stopped. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $20. The city is stil! full of idle printers, notwith- 
standing the fact that quite a number have left during the past month, Our 
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annual election of officers and delegates takes place on March 27, and 
promises to be a very interesting one, especially in the delegate contest. 
Messrs. O. T. Thomas, W. G. King, J. H. Goldsmith and several others have 
declared their intention to run for delegate. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening papers, per week, $12; bookwork, 
30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. The Manchester Advertiser is the name of a 
new eight-page weekly, with ‘‘ patent inside,’’ published by the Kendall News- 
paper Company. Local and suburban news is its specialty. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, good; prospects, gloomy; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, $14 to $18. As the spring opens, there is talk of pastures new and 
prices that are more remuperative. Many good printers will leave this city 
ere long to get more money. 

Muskegon, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12; foremen, per week, $15. There are plenty of 
‘prints’? here to supply the demand. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents ; job 
The city is full of subs doing nothing ; several cases 
The Press- 
Register has given itself a new dress, but a poor one for the comps, as it is 
There is talk about a new Sunday paper starting in March. 


printers, per week, $17. 
in which men have had but one day’s work in three weeks. 


brevier. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair, not very brisk ; prospects, good 
for next three months; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 
35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; The city 
printing has again been secured by a rat shop, notwithstanding the protests of 


job printers, per week, $15. 


the union; but we hope the time will soon come when politicians will listen 
to organized labor. A new union was organized in Bridgeport, and the 
charter delivered on the 21st ultimo by H. W. Forde, Deputy State Organizer. 
No. 47 has changed its day of meeting to the fourth Wednesday in each 
month. Will elect officers at the March meeting. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning paper, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16 to $18. Business is quiet. Considerable interest is being 
manifested in coming election of delegates and officers. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, very quiet; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 
cents; job printers, per week, $21. The Pacific Farmer has sold out to and 
been incorporated with the New Northwest. Since the state work is finished 
we have a large number of subs in town. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to 
$12. THE INLAND PrinTER is eagerly looked for by the boys every month, and 
we know of at least one copy that is literally worn out when it returns from 
the ‘ rounds.” 

Sacramento, Cal.—State of trade, poor; prospects, dull; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. 

St. Johns, N. B. 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job print- 


State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 


ers, per week, $10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, improving; prospects, better; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 43 cents ; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. There has been a slight improvement in business 
during the past month, but nothing to sensibly affect the general trade. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain ; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 and 43 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. The month of February was very quiet 
among printers, the fact that there was neither a walk-out by the West boys 
or a call by them for a special meeting, is good evidence. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, poor; prospects, gloomy; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, per week, $15; 
job printers, per week, $15. The close of the legislature has thrown many 
typos out of a good sit. A large job office burned down and made matters 
worse, and tourists are leaving town by the trainload. 

Wichita, Kan.—State 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
Since the opening of Oklahoma, the prospects for spring work is very good. 
The fine weather has brought in a great many subs, too many for the demand. 


of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ 
Easter cards and novelties for 1889, are among the handsomest 
Each specimen is a 
The 


the execution perfect and the coloring 


which have ever been placed on the market. 
gem. As genuine works of art they cannot be surpassed. 
designs are exquisite, 
superb. Taken altogether they amply sustain the reputation of 


the firm as the leading art publishing house of the world. 
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WE would direct attention to the card of Mr. J. H. Atwater in 
the business directory of this issue. Mr. Atwater has been manu- 
facturing newspaper files for twenty-five years. Write him for 


circulars and other information. 


Tue old, reliable gauge-pin man, Mr. E. L. Megill, of No. 60 
Duane street, New York, is out with a requisite for the platen 
press in the new screw adjusting gauge pin, advertisement of which 
appears on page 529. It will no doubt prove even more useful than 
the many styles of pins he now manufactures. 





A. OLMESDAHL, manufacturer of the new Champion press, has 
been succeeded by the New Champion Press Company, with Mr. 
Olmesdahl as manager. The press which this company manufact- 
ure has just been remodeled and improved, as the new cut in the 
advertisement will show. They report the sales of their machines 


constantly increasing. 


A very desirable article in many printing offices is a good 
copyable printing ink. Francis & Loutrel, No. 45 Maiden Lane, 
New York, have a patent copyable printing ink they are offering 
to the trade (see their advertisement) which they claim to be the 
best in the market. It is an ink that will work perfectly, and keep 
in working order for almost any length of time. We would 
recommend a trial of it. If you cast your own rollers, also give 


their patent composition a trial. 


Mr. M. GAtty informs our advertising agent that he is consid- 
erably behind on his orders for New Universal presses, and that he 
has just greatly increased his facilities for turning them out by the 
addition of new machinery and appliances to his factory. Healso 
states that his factory has been running overtime for some time, 
and by this means and his increased facilities he expects soon to 
catch up with his orders and be able to fiil all new ones promptly 
on receipt. This surely speaks well for the New Universal. 

A NEW machine just coming into prominence, and which is 
destined to soon make a place for itself, is the Huber Rotary 
Zincographic printing press. Messrs. Harris & Jones, Providence, 
Rhode Island, sole selling agents, report sales of this machine to 
the Courier Company, Buffalo, New York, and the Stecher Litho- 
graphic Company, Rochester, New York, the former buying a 
No. 2, size 34 by 48, and the latter a No. 1, size 32 by 44. A full 
and complete description of this machine will shortly appear in 
our pages. 


SAMUEL STEPHENS, dealer in 
printers’ materials, recently re- 
moved to new and enlarged quar- 
ters, now occupying more than 
double the space occupied before 
removal. Mr. Stephens has been 
in the business thirteen years, 
coming up from a practical print- 
er. He is well and favorably 
known throughout the New En- 
gland, Eastern and Middle States, 
and all who are acquainted with 
him know him to be an honest, upright dealer, one who would 
rather miss a sale entirely than recommend an article above 
its merits. He is the manufacturer of a number of new special- 
ties in cabinets, stands, furniture cases, lead-racks, brass label- 
holders, brass-rule machines and various labor-saving tools and 
appliances for the printing office. In addition to his specialties, 
Mr. Stephens handles all the popular machines in the line of 
presses, paper cutters, etc., and also deals in type and all things 
needed by the printer, except paper stock. He isa gentleman with 
whom no printer need fear to entrust any business, and we expect 
our readers will become better acquainted with him through the 
advertising pages of THe INLAND PRINTER, 








JOHN M. JONES & CO. 


With this issue THE INLAND PRINTER introduces to its readets 
the firm of John M. Jones & Co., of Palmyra, New York, through 
the medium of a full-page advertisement, and they will greet 
you regularly to this extent for twelve months, at least. This firth, 
however, is by no means a new one, nor are they unknown to the 
printers of the country. As indicated by their advertisement, 
they are manufacturers of the Jones-Gordon job printing presses, 
and also of the Leader paper cutters. 

Mr. John M. Jones, the senior of the firm, is one of the 
oldest inventors and job printing press builders in the country, 
having been actively engaged in the business for nearly thirty 
years. Ruggles and Gordon, perhaps, were his only predeces- 
sors, his start being made but a short period subsequent to the 
latter. 

As the name of their press indicates, it is a modificaticn of the 
Old-Style Gordon, but it has several very important improvements 
possessed by no other press of this style. All the sizes are very 
heavy and substantially built, run easy, and the manufacturers 
acknowledge no superiors in the character of workmanship put 
upon their machines. 

Among the special and important features designated by the 
manufacturers of the Jones-Gorden press may be mentioned the 
impression set, by means of which the whole impression may be 
instantly changed — either increased or diminished — without stop- 
ping the press. “When the impression screws are properly set it is 
seldom, if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments can 
be made by means of a hand wheel within easy reach of the 
operator. 3 

Another important feature is that when the impression is 
thrown off, by a simple device connected with and operated by the 
throw-off, the rollers are prevented from touching the form, thus 
allowing the press to be run indefinitely for the distribution of the 
ink, 

_ Another feature of considerable importance in saving time is 
the self-locking chase hook and form-starter. When the chase is 
put in place on the bed, it is locked without the operator having to 
touch any lever or other part of the press. When the form is to 
be removed, it is only necessary to press forward the pad marked 
‘‘ patent,” which causes the chase hook to raise, and the form to 
move forward so as to be convenient for lifting out. 

These presses are also provided with depressible grippers, the 
advantages of which all printers know, and the roller carriages 
have loops to be used for putting in and removing the rollers, a 
convenience not on any other similar style of press. 

A valuable adjunct to any press is a fountain, and in this 
respect the makers of the Jones-Gordon have just invented and 
brought out a fountain which works upon an entirely different 
principle from any yet made, and which they designate as the 
duplex fountain. The fountain, instead of being set above and 
over the disk, is set back of and just up to it, as can be seen by 
reference to the cut in their advertisement. This position allows 
the form rollers greater scope of motion. The form rollers do not 
touch the fountain roller, but the ink is supplied to the disk by an 
independent composition roller, which carries ink to the disk twice 
and passes four times over the upper part of the disk to each 
impression by the press, the disk making its revolution between 
the trips of the fountain roller. All sizes of these presses have 
double ink disks, the outsides and centers of which revolve in 
opposite directions, which with this new fountain gives unrivaled 
distribution. The motion of the fountain roller is given by the 
roller arms, therefore is positive and unfailing in its actions. The 
flow of ink is regulated by screws at the back, and can be governed 
as desired by the operator. 

Messrs. John M. Jones & Co. are also manufacturers of the 
Leader paper cutters, and for which they claim the following 
points of superiority over any other lever cutters : 

First. The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead 
of in a right angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with 
many cutters on the market. By experiment and test it has been 











cut any given amount of paper with the Leader than with any 
cutter of the class above referred to. 

Second. The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be 
changed for every cut by operation of the screw, in the Leader 
may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its 
travel, by a lever, just beneath the front end of the table. To 
illustrate: Suppose it is necessary to move the back gauge of an 
ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to 
turn the screw forty-eight times around, an operation involving 
considerable labor and time, while in the Leader it is accomplished 
almost instantly. The wheel and long screw in the Leader are 
only used for slight adjustments. 

Third. The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admit of 
passing the stick through the side to its place, render it impossible 
for the stick to be drawn out by the knife, and give sixteen cutting 
faces on the stick. 

Fourth. The lever is hung in the most convenient position, 
midway between the floor and the top of machine, making it 
unnecessary in making the cut to get down near the floor. 

The Leader cutters are made in four sizes, 23, 24, 30 and 32 
The 23-inch has square stick and the back gauge is moved 
in the common way. They will admit of cutting to one-half inch 
on the 23 and 24 inch, and to one inch on the larger sizes. These 
cutters have been on the market for some years, and steadily main- 
tain high favor in the opinions of the printing fraternity. 


inch. 





D. J. REILLY & CO. 
We would call attention to the advertisement of the above firm 
This firm has just recently invented 
The main 


on another page of this issue. 
and patented an apparatus for casting printers’ rollers. 
purpose of the invention is to facilitate the casting and to improve 
the quality of the rollers. As all printers know, rollers are made 
by casting the composition around cores in molds, and for the pur- 
pose of expelling the air from the molds, and, to avoid making 
imperfect castings, it is desirable that the composition should be 
injected into the molds from the bottom, and to achieve this their 
machine was invented. 

The mold-cylinder is of ordinary construction with usual 
mold-tubes in the cylinder, but a bolt-rod is provided, passing 
centrally through the cylinder and through its bottom and into 
the base-plate. The bottom rests directly upon the base-plate and 
is held in position by this bolt-rod, about which the cylinder turns 
as onan axis. The bottom is provided with perforations, corre- 
sponding in diameter to the mold-tubes, and so arranged that a 
given number of the perforations will be coincident with the bores 
of a corresponding number of the mold-tubes. 

The plate is constructed with a gutter, which extends from near 
its center to its outer edge, where it terminates in a coupling for 
the attachment of a charging-tube, leading from the reservoir of 
melted composition. This tube may have a stop-cock conveniently 
placed. Within the mold-tubes are placed ‘‘steady rests” or 
spiders, to receive and hold in position the ends of the cores within 
the molds. 

With this construction the apparatus has the following opera- 
tion: The cylinder is turned about the rod, forming its pivot, until 
the gutter is directly in line or coincident with a series of the per- 
forations in the bottom. The melted composition from the reser- 
voir passes through the tube, which may be flexible, and is forced 
through the gutter, thence upward through the mold-tubes, filling 
them and surrounding the cores, so completing the casting. 

As the composition enters the mold-tubes from the bottom, the 
air in the tubes is expelled from the top, and it does not interfere 
with the soundness of the casting. One series of holes now being 
filled, the cylinder is turned about its pivot until the gutter is 
again brought coincident with a new series of empty mold-tubes, 
which are then charged as before stated, and so on until the entire 
number of molds are filled. In the operation of turning the cylin- 
der to bring the gutter successively beneath the tubes, the face of 
that part of the plate in which the gutter is not lying closely against 


are made. 
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the bores of the tubes acts as a bottom to the tubes, and prevents 
the composition in them from escaping and from being wasted. 
When the rollers so cast have solidified, they can be readily pulled 
| out of the mold-tubes. 


HANSEN PIN-HOLE PERFORATING MACHINE. 

Below we print a cut of the H. C. Hansen Power Improved 
Perforating Machine. The 
mechanism by which the desired work is accomplished consists of 


The cut is almost self-explanatory. 


two die-wheels, placed in such positions as to register perfectly, 


| and, in passing the paper between them, the desired perforations 


The paper, after being started in, is, of course, carried 
through by the rotary motion of the die-wheels. There are no 
gearings about the machine to wear or get out of order. It hasa 
nicely finished table, with gauge, which can be quickly and accu- 


rately set at any desired distance from point of perforation. An 


| especial feature claimed by the manufacturer of this machine is 


that it will accomplish its work in one-fourth the time required by 
any other machine. Its perforations are round holes, cut out 


clean, and the size of this line of leaders: 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeee 
The machine can be run by either hand or power, and Mr. 
Hansen has many testimonials of its excellency from those who 


have used it. For price see the advertisement on another page. 





NEW FOLDING MACHINE. 


The Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Company, on January 15, 
ultimo, secured letters patent on a combination point-feed and drop- 
roll book-folding machine with 16-page pasters, for folding books, 
pamphlets and magazines. This machine can be fed either to 
points or guides, as the work may require. With the 16-page 
pasting attachment it makes a combination of three machines in 
one—the regular point book-folding machine, guide or marginal 
folding machine, and 16-page folding and pasting machine, said to 
be the only machine of the kind on the market. When used as a 
point folding machine the sheets are fed to point holes made in the 
paper when the signature side is printed, and an accurate register 
thus obtained. From ten to fifteen thousand per day is obtained 
on them fed to points. When used as a guide or marginal folding 
machine the paper is fed to a guide and drop-roll, carried by tapes 
into the machine and automatically straightened before the first 
fold is made; if the margin of the paper is uniform, accurate 
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folding to register can be done, and by this manner of feeding | 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand per day can be obtained. By | 
the addition of pasters it will fold and paste a 16-page magazine 
or pamphlet at this speed. This new machine is not complicated 
and can be quickly changed from one style to another, and 

therefore adopted to doa great variety of work. The points are 
screw-adjusting and fitted into the table, which is of géass, giving 
the operator full view of the work and machine when in operation. 
A number of these machines are already in successful operation, 
and the Stonemetz Company will be pleased to give further infor- 
mation to parties contemplating purchasing a folder. 





RARE CH: ANCE. — $6,000 a ay an dosoinnmnnet Job 

Printing and Publishing Company in Chicago. Long lease, low rent, 
and best location in Chicago. Material nearly all new and in good condition. 
Trade established; present owners will rent office room, lend their influence, 
and guarantee $500 worth of work each month from their own lines of business, 
to be able to give attention to which is the only reason for selling. This is 
exac tly as represented, and best of reference can be given in this way. It is 
a chance of a lifetime for a practical man. Only those who have the ready 
cash need answer; no triflers or brokers. G. L. OLSON, 163 West Indiana 
street, Chicago, III. 


VERY PRINTER should have a copy of ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF 
IMPOSITION,” and “THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 
Price, 50 cents each, To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, 96 Clinton avenue, 
Albany, N.Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. Agents wanted in every town. 
OR SALE-—7-horse power Otto gas engine. Goodasnew. $450 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. Address The E. kapress. 
OR SAL E- Job Printing Office. One of the best equipped 
medium sized jpb offices in a city of 100,000 inhabitants in Ohio; doing a 
nice business ; werk. hee nine years ; reason for selling, death of proprietor ; 
liberal terms to responsible buyer, Address ‘‘C, R. J.’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 








EWSPAPERS FOR SALE in all parts of the United States. 

If you desire to purchase an office please write us, stating locality, politics, 
price, and terms desired. U pon receipt of such information, we will lay be fore 
you full particulars and description of such offices as wonld seem to suit you, 
with sample copy of papers. Write for catalogue. W. J. MIZE & BROS., 
149-La_Salle street, Chicago, II]. 


EWSPAPER OUTFIT FOR SALE—A complete plant for a 

daily paper, consisting of a cylinder press, 32 by 48, a Forsyth folder, type, 
cases, proof press, mailer, etc., in fact, everything necessary to run a paper. 
Address S. MOTT, P. O. Box 24, Guilford, Connecticut. 


RACTICAL P RINT E R, who has had experience in all branches 

of the printing and publishing business, would like position as foreman 

or manager, or would go into business with man who can furnish capital, 

where is a good opening for newspaper and jobbing establishment. Re fer- 
shed ANAG E : ” care of Int AND PRINTER. 








O Pp RIN TE RS—/ A thoroughly experienced printer, conversant 

with every detail of the job printing business, desires a responsible execu- 
tive position with live, progressive house. Practical ideas on estimating. 
Good judgment on paper, stock, etcr Address P. O. Box 153, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








ANTED—Printer of several years’ experience desires situation 
in good office. References given. Reasonable wages expected. Address 
H. HU L SART, Big Rs ipids, Michigan. ; 





AN TE D— A thoroughly competent job foreman, one who has 
had experie Fy in he andling stock and making prices for good size office. 
Address ‘‘ F OREM ’ care of INLAND > Painter. 











AN “by ED— T ‘he Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 

numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone 

sending them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if pre- 
ferred. 


ANTED.— Position as general manager or superintendent of 

large publishing house, or paper and publishing combined. Twenty- 
five years’ experience in the business. Habits exceptional. Eastern city 
preferred. Address, X, care INLAND PRINTER Co. 


PATENTS Washington, D. ©. 





Send for Illustrated Circular. , 





WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 

W. N. DURANT, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOUR-HORSE OTTO GAS ENGINE 
FOR SALE. 

Having rented power from the Edison 
Electric Light and Power Company, we 
want to sell our engine. 

BURDICK & TAYLOR, 
481 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















“THE BATHRICK ELECTRIC DISSIPATOR 


Overcomes all difficulty from Electricity while 
printing in any weather and with any paper. 


BULLY WARRANTED. 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Sole Agts., 
106-108 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PERFECTION RULE CASE. 


Four of these go into a full- 
kk sized case. Each holds a 15- 
iy —I (nM an A Ib. font of labor-saving brass 
2 ANNA =: rule. It is accurately gradu- 
a a_i __ ated, and no box will take a 
longer length than it is 
marked. The rule always 
stands on its feet, and is 
easily picked out. The short 
pica lengths are on one side, 
the half picas on the other, 
and the longer lengths be- 
tween. It runs from 1 to 30. 
it 3) Ly It is simple; convenient to 
‘vt q : carry and use; saves space 
ANAC 2+ and the necessity of mixing 
Bn E 3 fonts. 
AAT = ; 
emi: ms PRICE, 90 Cts. 
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——————-MADE BY——_ 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, N.Y. 


General Agents for Eckerson Automatic Job Press. 
Manufacturers of Printers’ Wood Goods, etc. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM LaIp LINEN FLAT PAPER 






























500 Sheets to Ream. 






Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 






We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 






“ Ib. Demy, eo $3.00 per Ream 





12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream, 
“ee “ 4 oOo “ec “se 





16 * * J 4.00 
“Royal, . . « geo ™* sd xed ‘ Double Cap, . Soe sf 
20 “ “e ~ " i 5.00 ce “ > 6.00 “ee “e 





Above prices are net. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JVES PRO CESS- neice ort OF TRE ae 
: | OUR SPECIALTY- oF OF FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


ee 


TIL 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WE WANT YOU and every other Printer | O K N OW 


that the ‘Perfected Prouty” is the best Job Press made. Such a claim we know, 











and ycu know, is common, but we make this claim because every printer using the 


“Perfected Prouty” pronounces it the best, and these are 


THE REASONS WHY 


It is not an old-style press under a new name, but a modern press, built from original 





designs to meet the requirements of the printer. Old ideas of construction have been 


” 


discarded, and the ‘Perfected Prouty” is absolutely free from grinding cams and 


powerful springs, rubbing or sliding motions, thump, pound, noise and rattle. 


THE “PERFECTED PROUTY’” PRESS 


is so constructed that speed and durability combined with excellence of the work pro- 





duced, and smoothness of operation are its characteristic features. In these particulars 
this press is Perfection, and its claims to superiority are based upon solid facts. Investi- 


gate these claims and you will be forced to admit that the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty ”’ 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


We sell the “Perfected Prouty” on its merits; guarantee full satisfaction, and will 





ship one on trial to any responsible firm. Any printer wanting a Job Press should 


acquaint himself with the new features and valuable meriis of the “ Perfected Prouty.” 





Descriptive Pamphlet mailed on application. 


GEO.W. PROUTY & CO. “sc'sicn'sc” BOSTON, MASS. 














JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. LO R E L 9 S 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. | | 


IbhINOIS | COMPANY PATENT COMPOSITION 


Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; it does not 
“skin over” on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. Sold in 
quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced, 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, ROLLER CASTING A SPROLALTY. 


reese Ge | Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK — Superior 
to all others, all colors. In 1 lb., - Ib. and ¥ lb. packages, 


181 MONROE STREET, | : 
. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


C H I C A G O . 45 Maiden Lane, New bait: 


Warranted | 
= oa ae Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat’ Cases, stc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





er... DRYER 2 2 SS 
in the World. FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Directions for Use: | ° 
nae pata | Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


spoonful‘of Inkoleum, and mix thoroughly to consistency desired. Thin for | 
cold room; thicken for warm room or sticky rollers. Any press can be MANUFACTURERS OF 


started up without washing the rollers, upon which it can be worked clear, , 
free and easy on any kind of paper the coldest mor ning in winter, regardless 
of fire, or the hottest day in summer, by simply putting a few drops of 
Inkoleum on the rollers with the fingers. 
Printing or Lithographic Inks of any color or stiffness can be reduced | 
quickly without in the least impairing the color. For fine tint work Inkoleum | 
works miracles, as it makes the ink cover charmingly, and dries quickly. No Type, Presses, Chases and Papert Cutters, 
spreading of jobs necessary, and urgent work of any kind can be a 
immediately without off-setting. On rollers it never dries, but preserves their — re a x 7 ‘a ‘ Ss 
suction, life and elasticity. Inkoleum is a perfect ‘“‘cure- all,” and saves EAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS 
double its cost every day in the year, and makes pressmen do better work. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Testimonials from all parts of the NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
world to prove these assertions. Price, half-pound apne sino For _ 
by all typefound holesale paper and printers’ supply houses; or, it wi 7 : ’ - 
be cask nayelite in in Seatiend Gaede. ae paid, ra 75 cents. Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., 
and Implements. Guaranteed as represented. 


Put up only by ELECTRINE MANUF’G CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


D. J. REILLY & CO. 


24 & 326 Peart Street, 00+ +O oo NEW YORK CITY. 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting Rollers, we produce strictly first-class work. 
Rollers cast in our patented ‘‘ Peerless’? Composition, or in our standard ‘‘Acme’’ Composition, are 


guaranteed to work satisfactorily in any climate. 


“PEERLESS” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per 1b. “ACME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 


Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 

By the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitating the casting of Rollers, a full description 
of which appears on page 547 of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, we are enabled to claim PER- 
FECTION in QUALITY and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION wnegualed by any other establishment. 


Estimates for casting Rollers furnished on application. 





, Aeme Paper Cutters. 


SELF-CLAMPING, 








COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING, 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 





IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Reliable for all classes of work. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Write for full description and 
prices. 


The Child Acme Si 


64 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of the ‘‘Acme’’ Two-Revolution 
Presses. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Paper. 


++t4++ 








Pr. F. £108 & Ca, 


208 & 210 
Randolph Street, 








Chicago. 











Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
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Paper. 


























PECIMENS OF ARTISTIC 
NOVELTIES IN TYPE 








JAGGED, In 3 Sizes 


STEREOTYPE PRINTING 
WAS SUCCESSFULLY PRACTICED 
BY EARL STANHOPE, A.D. 1788 


| W ben the Geart iy> ont of cy 


Che tongue (eGer goes right 


| 18 Point Cursive Script 


"RE CONVENT 
R MAKES 108 4TO 


CEE PARAGRAPHS 


OUTING, IN Four J!ze 








D Ck nso TYPE cwno ERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET 
ITaLic Come. Gorpic, BOSTON _— 


EiexT Sizes 





ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 











— AND— pars 


LITHOGRAPHIC © 


G 








AND VARNISHES. 


Office, 210 Olive St., 


ot. Lowis, Mo: 





H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


SSS TH E= 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


AND 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“Tae Oup VieLIN.” 


+++ PUBLISHED BY:-:: 
TUCHFARBER Co., 
N. E. Corner Court and Sycamore, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Size 24x 35, mounted on Canvas and Stretcher. Elegant 3-inch Hard Wood 
Frame. Price, $12.00, complete. 








a ee 





eeaialnico No. 726 Chestnut Street, 
CARS Philadelphia, Pa. 








En§ravinge in halftone, etched on Copper direct 
From copy. > > @l€ MOST ARTISTIC Alc LEAST 
EXPENSIVE Of | illugtrative procespes. 2K x 3K XK 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| Cover Papers, 


| Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
| Parchment Manila Writing, 











GEO, H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
“WHOLESALE PA Pp i a DEALERS 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 1 S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 





Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 





Donnell’s 








Wo 





= 
LOIS SN 





BY xs 








No. 4.— Extra heavy, flat wire only, - 


Patent Wire-Stitching M)jachines. 




















300 
‘é « 66 400 
i 600 


These machines form, drive and clinch a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
pamphlet from ONE SHEET TO ONE AND ONE-EIGHTH INCHES THICK through the BACK or SADDLE. 


Price—Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.—guaranteed. 


the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


THERE ARE NO PARTS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. NO CLOGGING UP WITH STAPLES. 


Only Two apjusTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. Co., 


827 & 329 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE JONES GORDON JOB PRINTING PRESS 


Is not an Old Style Gordon, but has several Important Changes and Improvements which make it quite a different Machine. 
y p g p q 
c 


—— 
MUM) 


ef VERY IMPORTANT FEATURE in these presses is that the whole Impression may be INSTANTLY CHANGED — 
d either increased or diminished — without stopping the press. When the impression screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of the hand wheel, marked **B”? in cut. 


y, 


Another important feature is, that when the impression is thrown off by means of the lever **A ”’ a simple device causes 
the movement of parts that prevents the ink rollers from touching the form, and the press may be run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 

Another feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the self-locking Chase Hook and Form Starter. When 
the chase is put in place on the bed, it is locked without touching any lever, pad, screw or any part of the press. When the form is to be 
removed, it is only necessary to press forward the pad, marked ‘‘ patent,’’ which causes the chase hook to raise and the form to move 
forward so as to be convenient for lifting out. 

When the platen i is in a convenient position for setting the grippers, they may be brought down on the platen for that purpose 
The ink roller carriages are provided with loops to be used for putting in or removing the rollers. 

The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over any thing heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press A separate dis- 
tributing roller moves down and back twice, or four times, over the upper part of the disk, each impression. The disk is double and is 
constantly changing, any part of the main disk only stopping at the same place every hundredth impression. 

The press is very heavy, strongly braced and substantially built. The Impression Arms are of steel, forged from one piece with- 
out weld. Manufactured by 


JOHN ™M. JONES & CO., PALmMyrRa, N.Y. 
MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, N. Y., General Agents for the Middle, Eastern and Southern States. 
These Presses are kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 
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and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 























MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. father’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 
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ee OWARD IRON WORKS, * 
\ ae a —=s Buffalo, N. Y. 








p |RON WORk« 8 


U A 2 Xe 


PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
Me HH 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


owns 
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JANI 















P PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS 
: ed Oa a AND PAPER MAKERS 
| z = >} = MACHINERY. 
oe 


meg hag —eeeage eee 





—" | = Send for Prices. 4 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agents, 15 & 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


W.B. CONKEY #- 


GENERAL Book BINDER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 





FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 
EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 





= Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. solicited. 





JAX E S ROWE, _ | BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE oe MACHINE. 


(FoRMERLY WITH R. Hoe & Co.) 


GENERAL MACHINIST, 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 


*6Lg1 ‘oe Ae pojusjeg 


Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


have Power and Hand Combined. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. All Machines 
\, SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 
= 








THOMAS KNAPP, 


A ee 


FRANKLIN PRESSROOM 


—FOR— 


a HE ] ll = il Te 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


7 Ti 


and books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher 


VAULTS FOR PLATES. Wire per thou: 
No. “ se arg ag sto 936i nch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute 

Franklin Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, sl MeO eo eo. a 
Send for Price List » nd Testimonials. 


GHIGAGO. Manufactured by CH A RLES CARR, ©” ™Sos¥on, mass. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE HAMILTON MANF’G Go. 


SUCCESSORS TO HAMILTON & BAKER, 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOLLY wooo T YPR END woop 


AND PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 









































REGLET AND FURNITURE, 





IMPOSING STONE FRAMES, 





CASES, 












CABINETS, ROLLER FRAMES AND STOCKS, PLANERS AND MALLETS, 
STANDS, NEWSPAPER FILES, GALLEY CABINETS, 
GALLEYS, PRESS BOARDS, STANDING GALLEYS, 
GALLEY RACKS, ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, JOB STICKS, 


CUTTING STICKS, WOOD QUOINS. 





DRYING RACKS, 








SORT CABINET. 


We can furnish these Cabinets with drawers of any size and any number of drawers desired. 


The prices given below are for Cabinets 
The drawers have movable partitions, so that compartments can be made for any quantity of 







with drawers holding 75 lbs. of type each. 
type, from 5 to 75 lbs. The top is made for galleys, or flat, as desired. 
Soft Wood. Cherry. Boxing. | 





aa ; ; Soft Wood. Cherry. Boxing. 
25 Drawer Cabinet, arranged in 5 tiers, $70.00 $74.00 $2.50 














10 Drawer Cabinet, arranged in 2 tiers, $25.00 $27.50 $1.00 | 
15 #2 i i aia aad 40.00 43.00 1.50 30 5 85.00 89.50 3.00 
20 — 55-00 58.00 2.00 | 35 i ” as seg 100.00 105.00 4.00 










We are prepared to furnish any special Cabinet or Printers’ Wood Furniture that may be desired. Our facilities for this class of 
work are unsurpassed, and we can fill large orders on short notice. Estimates will be furnished upon application for anything in the 







wood line. 
Send for our Catalogue of Wood Goods and Specimen Book of Wood Type. 


THE HAMILTON MANF’G CO., = TWO RIVERS, WIS. 












